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Counselors Who Make Faces 


The amount of research done by active counselors leaves something to be desired. 
Perhaps there are reasons for this which are more basic than either giving or accept- 
ing the rather threadbare statement, “If I only had more time... .” 


It is dangerous to dichotomize—but isn’t it fun! So let’s enjoy this vice and talk 
about two kinds of counselors. The sensitive, socially perceptive counselor who achieves 
close counseling relationships without apparent effort is likely to be a centralist in his 
theory assumptions. He is concerned with self theory, unconscious motivation, current 
feelings and attitudes, the internal dynamics of motivation. These are difficult to work 
into a research model. The objective, rational, reinforcement-learning counselor (one 
can be hung for any words used in describing a person!) is likely to be a neobehay- 
iorist. He is apt to research, loves models—but may not be much shucks as a sensitive 
person in a counseling relationship. 


Neither sort of counselor understands the other, nor thinks very highly of him. C. P. 
Snow speaks about the literary intellectual and the scientist no longer even smiling po- 
litely at each other across the gulf that separates them. They now openly make faces 
at each other. 


The behaviorist may be making faces at the centralist as a projection of the faces 
he is making at himself. He may well know that he is good with ideas but not so 
good with people. He gets little reinforcement of his own worth and helpfulness from 


the counseling relationship. The sensitive, person-prone man on the other hand, at least | 


gets something for himself out of counseling, some satisfaction from the “we-ness” of 
the experience. This counselor, though, feels uncomfortable about the research he isn’t 
doing, about the neatness of the research published by the other man. 


All of this is too simple, of course, too pat. Counselors work at different points on | 


the continuum of each of several dimensions. Their position on any continuum varies 
at different times of the year, at different periods in their life development. But let's 
keep on with fiction for a moment. Counselors do feel comfortable or uncomfortable 
around each other and often for the reasons given. A recent conversation on the matter 


with William Farquhar of Michigan State produced a cogent observation. Why couldn't | 


counselors of such different persuasions fuse forces rather than make faces? The sensi- 
tive, intuitive counselor could be respected for his pre-research, his hunches and his 
ideas, while the logical and behavioristic counselor could be appreciated for his re- 
search models and his ability to test ideas on a probability level. Both counselors are 
needed, both contribute. 


The end product for the field will not be a superior one unless each sort of coun- 
selor respects the other and makes use of the other’s strengths. To judge other coun- 
selors by our own image is the very thing we all know that counselors shouldn't do with 
students. Why not extend our psychological sagacity to fellow counselors? 


CGW 
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Kafka As a Vocational Counselor 


Herbert Stroup 
Brooklyn College 


For as long as they have existed, novels 
have provided an imaginative yet realistic 
estimate of a wide variety of occupations. 
They are currently a powerful means of 
creating meaning regarding man and his 
work, yet there is no extended study of 
them from the viewpoint of vocational 
counseling. 


In this latter regard, the current fictional 
literature is too voluminous to make it 
feasible to list all of the significant ex- 
amples. A listing of a few, however, will 
give an indication of the resources avail- 
able: 

John Dos Passos, The Great Days, the activities 
of a famous war correspondent. 

Jean Kerr, Please Don’t Eat the Daisies, house- 
wifemanship. 

George Byram, The Piper’s Tune, the private 
life of a doctor in a small town. 

Cameron Hawley, Cash McCall, high business 
as a career. 

Jane Mayer, The Year of the White Trees, the 


self-conscious development of a female teacher. 


John Brooks, The Man Who Broke Things, the 
career of a Wall Street buccaneer. 


Bruce Marshall, The Accounting, an effort to 
say “what makes accountants tick.” 

Sloan Wilson, The Man in the Grey Flannel 
Suit, strains and aspirations of a Madison Avenue 
executive. 

It is true that many of the novels which 
are popular at a given time may not suc- 
ceed in gaining a permanent place in the 
consciousness of the age. But the works of 
Franz Kafka are surely of a larger dimen- 
sion. Indeed, Kafka is looked upon as one 
of the giants of literature in the current 
age. Professor Nathan A. Scott, Jr. says 
that Kafka “bears much the same relation 


1This analysis of Kafka is an interesting literary 
review in its own right. Psychologists and voca- 
tional counselors all too infrequently go to the 


, creative author or artist for meaning. Ed. 


to our age that Dante, Shakespeare, and 
Goethe bore to theirs” (1958, pp. 72-73). 


Three Books 


Born in Prague in 1883 of a wealthy 
Jewish family, Kafka was educated in pri- 
vate schools and at the University of 
Prague. For many years he worked in a 
government insurance office. At the same 
time he wrote. The three most important 
of his works are The Castle, Amerika, and 
The Trial, written originally in German. 
Kafka died in a sanatorium in 1924. 


The Castle 


In Kafka’s novels there is an effort to 
delineate the contemporary hero, the man 
who most typifies the struggle of the indi- 
vidual to overcome the irrational demands 
of society. The individual, in Kafka’s view, 
is not an objective statistic or a center of 
self-management in the development of his 
aspirations. He is rather the isolated in- 
dividual, the “inner-directed person” who 
is somehow estranged from himself. The 
Castle illustrates this view of man as do 
all of Kafka’s writings. In The Castle, K, 
the hero, comes one night into the Village 
to which he believes himself to be called 
as a Land Surveyor. After he arrives he 
discovers that he is not able simply to 
practice his profession. The life of the 
Village is controlled from the Castle which 
is located on a hill near the Village. He 
must secure a special dispensation from 
the Castle in order to work. 

The novel, then, is the story of his efforts 
to secure the favor of the Castle. Life, 
Kafka is saying to each one of us, is com- 
posed of progress toward an end. The end 
is acceptance; the course to the goal con- 
sists of progress. There is in Kafka’s writ- 
ings the “romantic” notion that the goal is 
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reachable. There is no doubt of the exist- 
ence of the goal; it is the nature of the 
progress required to reach the goal that is 
questionable. This is so because the in- 
dividual, in this case K, has never made the 
journey before. Also, the upsets which he 
experiences as he makes his way to the 
goal make him doubt his originally clear- 
minded understanding of how to attain his 
goal. K never actually gets a decision from 
the Castle, although he is assured, through 
his own atduous strivings, that he is on the 
right road. 


Amerika 

In Kafka’s Amerika, the first English 
translation of which appeared in 1938, the 
role of the individual in fragile isolation is 
told. The hero is Karl Rossmann, “a poor 
boy of sixteen who had been packed off 
to America by his parents because a servant 
girl Had seduced him and got herself a 
child by him.” Karl comes to America to 
seek his fortune as did many thousands 
before him. He possesses not only the rela- 
tive innocence of a youth of sixteen; he 
suffers from an exaggerated and sentimen- 
talized conception of America. The book 
tells of his travail and maturing from the 
moment he sees the Statue of Liberty until 
he is leaving the Clayton race course to 
take part in the glorious Nature Theatre 
of Oklahoma.? 

As in The Castle, Kafka’s hero in Amer- 
ika is a fitting description of man in ex- 
istentialist terms. Karl is clearly a creature 
who aspires to find a job quickly, work 
hard in it, and achieve some measure of 
acceptance by others and economic secur- 
ity for himself while maintaining his youth- 
ful idealism. The story relates how his 
early idealism is frustrated, partly through 
social accidents which uncover the depths 
of the historical process and partly through 
the seeming machinations of would-be 
and should-be friends. He also comes to 
see that hard work in itself has no particu- 
lar reward. In the Hotel Occidental he 


2Franz Kafka never visited America. His imag- 
inative account shows a keenly accurate mind 
of social conditions which existed in the States at 
the time, although some of the geographic aspects 
of his account hardly ring true. 


Herbert Stroup 


strives to do everything expected of him 
and to please all concerned. But in the 
end he is fired under a cloud of moral 
doubt which nullifies his pretensions to 
purity of motive. The job, moreover, is 
illusive. He never finds it quickly; he gains 
no satisfaction and security from it. At 
best he achieves a spiritual education in 
meeting the inevitable vicissitudes of the 
working man. He learns of the perversity 
and sentimentality of his friends and 
enemies. He secures an understanding of 
himself in his creatureliness. 

Before Karl is able to disembark from his 
unnamed ship he is embroiled in a dispute 
among the workers. Although with child- 
like devotion he takes his stand by one 
member of the crew, he soon is introduced 
into the full complexity of the snarled 
argument. This in itself softens his ability 
to make clear moral distinctions. Also, he is 
introduced into the bureaucracy of the ship 
—the weight of interpersonal relations which 
retard quick and clearcut decisions. 

After being found by his uncle Jacob 
and taken from the ship to his home, he 
further learns that even a seemingly close 
relative is not wholly dependable from the 
standpoint of the interests of the person. 
Although uncle Jacob helps him in a 
number of ways, including piano lessons, 
he comes to a point where he in effect 
puts Karl out on the street. The process is 
ambiguous in part and clearly deceptive in 


another. But the effect is direct finally and | 


inescapable. 
In the Hotel Occidental, Karl is be- 


friended both by Therese and the Man- | 


ageress. Therese, a simple, trusting girl, 
brought a sympathy and affection to Karl 
which approached closely to the “ideal” 
boy-girl relations of the textbooks in the 
subject. The Manageress, however, presents 
a more complex relation. She at first took 


Karl from the conniving clutches of Dela- | 


marche and Robinson into the security of 
the Hotel. She guided him in his work both 
as an employer and mother figure. He was 
able to find his greatest acceptance, among 
all the characters of the book, from her. 
Yet, through a concatenation of tragic 
events in the Hotel she finally turns against 
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Kafka As a Vocational Counselor 


him reluctantly and causes him to fail in 
his job—he is fired. 

So, the various persons in Karl’s quest 
for work security who stand in the position 
of adult employers are viewed by Kafka 
as essentially crafty, unethical, retributive 
persons who are controlled ultimately by 
the same driving mystery of life which 
holds Karl in its grip. In addition to those 
mentioned briefly there are others who fit 
the same mold: Mr. Pollunder, Mr. Green, 
“the man” at the Clayton race course, the 
captain, and the stoker. 


The Trial 

The accidental character of life is also 
pointed out in the whole theme of The 
Trial. The hero of The Trial is Joseph K, 
who is accused one morning of a crime he 
did not commit and the nature of which he 
fights hard even to understand. Joseph 
wants final justice, so he requests a court 
hearing. He tries to find persons who will 
help him in his unfortunate case. He seeks 
to locate the higher authorities who should 
be concerned to see that justice is done 
even to unimportant people. In all of these 
efforts he fails. On the evening of his 
thirty-first birthday, two officials of the 
court take him from his house to an old 
quarry on the outskirts of the city where 
they stab him to death. 

The Trial illustrates how a person may 
have the course of his life changed drastic- 
ally not by his own will but by accidental 
forces. The introduction of the charge 
against Joseph was the irrational causal 
basis on which the whole of the later story 
develops. 


Discussion 


It is clear that the world of Kafka is 
dominated by accidents of great personal 
significance. Vocationally interpreted, the 
repetitious nature of accidental events 
proves in every instance to be more power- 
ful in determining personal action than 
any power of rationality or of social co- 
herence. 

The reader may rightly ask: What has all 
this to do with vocational counseling? 
In a sense, nothing. There is no men- 
tion in Kafka’s writings of a vocational 
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counselor in the current professional sense. 
Indeed, it can be imagined that Kafka 
well might have nothing but scorn for 
vocational counselors. His scorn would be 
based on the assumption of his stories that 
human experience is too mercurial, pro- 
found, variable, and mystically founded to 
be adaptable to scientific procedures. Each 
man is his own counselor. Every person 
stands starkly alone necessarily in his ef- 
forts to control and promote himself and his 
causes.* One also can almost hear Kafka 
laugh critically and bitterly at those who 
employ tests of various sorts for their 
naivete in presuming that human experi- 
ence and personality are so invariable, 
dependable and tractable as to be respon- 
sive to those kinds of efforts. In contrast 
to various empirical methods of assessing 
personality, Kafka well might favor self- 
understanding through such bodies of 
knowledge and their methodologies as 
psychoanalysis, theology, and philosophy.* 
Probably the use of fiction itself, since 
Kafka employed this method, would find 
easy acceptance by him. But the type of 
approach to the problems of the person 
striving for vocational clarity and purpose 
which lays heavy stress upon statistical 
generalizations, tests and measurements, 
experiential cataloguing, and similar efforts 
would probably be thought to be irrelevant, 
irreverent, and inhumane to the mind of 
Franz Kafka. 

Translated into vocational guidance 
terms, the story of The Castle indicates that 
vocational choice is never in the final 
analysis the clear and simple choice that 
it appears to be when first considered. The 


3Kafka’s stress upon self-estrangement is strik- 


ingly similar to that of Albert Camus in The 
Stranger. In this novel the hero individual views 
his life as something lived beyond himself as 
though his interior being was unconnected with 
his social actions and his fate. He is in effect a 
stranger to himself. 

4Amerika is an important study itself for 
psychoanalysis. It is interesting to note the gen- 
erally superior relations which Karl had with 
women, the “girl he left behind” in the old 
world, the tie he had to the Manageress (as 
mother and authority figure), the haunting in- 
explicable devotion toward Brunelda, the touch- 
ing love affair with Therese, and so on. 
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individual possesses his simple goal—being 
a Land Surveyor in the Village—in the be- 
ginning. Soon, however, other and larger 
considerations enter into his situation—per- 
mission is required from the Castle. These 
demands divert the person from an ele- 
mentary interest in an occupation. They 
prove the testing of the person himself, 
his profoundest education, and the means 
by which he secures his philosophy of life. 
In the end it does not seem to be so im- 
portant that K came to the Village to as- 
sume a particular profession. What is im- 
portant is that he has tested himself to the 
very core of his being as a human person 
and that he has at the end a far deeper 
understanding of the nature of life itself 
than he ever had previously. 
The Shadowy World 

In a sense, however, vocational counsel- 
ors may be found in Amerika. They are in 
a nonprofessional connotation all those 
with whom he came in contact. In the 
main they are his employers or those adults 
who by one means or another sought to be 
of help to him. But they were not always 
ethically motivated in their desire to help 
Karl. They sought at many points merely to 
help themselves. In characterizing them, 
Kafka provides his readers with his attitude 
toward adult employers. Employers, in Kaf- 
ka’s view, are tricky, undependable, shrewd, 
lacking in justice, splenetic, unconcerned 
deeply for the welfare of individuals. These 
traits are illustrated throughout Amerika. 

Thus, the employment world of Karl 
Rossmann consists not of a rationally ord- 
ered series of vocational opportunities in 
which conscious and deliberative men of 
good will seek to provide work experiences 
to young men for the self-advancement of 
these young men and the increase of effic- 
iency and human welfare in society. Rather 
it is constituted of largely evil men who 
are working under the cloud of purposes 
they do not fully understand and by means 
which even they question at times, to 
achieve goals which by no criteria may be 
described as rational. The individual per- 
son, like Karl, stands in his own isolation, 
frustrated in his efforts to “do good” for 
himself and for others. The primary strug- 
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gle, vocationally speaking, is not for job 
success but consists of a continuous con- 
frontation of the self in its aloneness with 
the accidental and nonrational forces of 
the inner life and of the environment. 


Kafka lays stress upon the accidental, 
historical event which is beyond rationality. 
The whim or wish of the individual so far 
as his work is concerned is not relevant to 
what actually transpires. Unforeseeable, 
uncontrollable trivia take control. They, 
not counseling or tests, make the essential 
decisions for the fate of individuals. Pro- 
fessor Max Lerner comments upon this as- 
pect of Kafka’s thought in the following 
words: “In fact, by a wild irony, in this 
regime of order and law it is accident 
which is decisive. Despite the oppressive 
anxiety of Kafka’s protagonist to fulfill 
his quest and come to terms with his uni- 
verse, despite his desperate straining to 
make even the slightest headway, he is 
hopelessly entangled in a network of casual 
incidents. The most irrelevant act may 
lead to the widest consequence; the trivial 
is canonized” (1946, p. 42). The force of 
the accidental is made clear in Amerika in 
several instances: Karl’s relations with 
Franz Butterbaum, his meeting with his 
uncle, the experiences on the road to 
Rameses, and so forth. 

From what has been said already it 
must be clear that Kafka’s characters live 
within a claustral, nightmare world of 
grotesquerie. The hero seeks to penetrate 


the Castle but is prevented by the en- | 


tanglements of accidents. The hero seeks 
to vindicate his innocence against the 
charge which is made against him, but he 
is prevented by the strange, unaccountable 
world of the trial. Karl Rossmann seeks 
nothing more than personal peace and the 
chance to do a good day’s work, but the 
shadowy world of unattainability hinders 
him. At the end of Amerika, Karl’s prob- 
lems are solved, it is hinted, by his joining 
the troupe of the Nature Theatre of Okla- 
homa. “I wanted to be an engineer,” says 
Karl to the hiring person. “Well, you can't 
turn into an engineer all at once,” he was 
told, “but perhaps it would suit you for the 
time being to be attached to some minor 
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Kafka As a Vocational Counselor 


technical work.” “Certainly,” answered 
Karl. And Kafka follows these words with 
a hopelessly sentimental remark: “He was 
perfectly satisfied.” Such a comment could 
occur only in the last chapter. But by ‘then 
the reader has been educated to suspect 
such vapid answers to the kinds of prob- 
lems with which Karl has been faced 
previously. The reader imagines that the 
Nature Theatre is such a mysterious work 
opening for Karl that it contradicts every- 
thing which has been said of life up to 
the last chapter. It may be that Kafka is 
suggesting that there is no genuine solution 
for man’s misery and aloneness in life. The 
Nature Theatre surely is not life. But he 
also may be saying that the perfect satis- 
factions to the quest for work will be found 
only outside of life, that is, in a super- 
normal realm of fantasy, poetry or the 
after-life (there is a symbolism perhaps in 
the train pulling out for the golden west). 
Everybody is welcome in Oklahoma! 

But even the very real world of every- 
day experience is shadowy to Kafka. The 
Hotel Occidental, for example, is unlike 
any known hotel. One is never quite sure 
where it is located in the town, how many 
floors it features, how its lobby is arranged. 
These and similar matters which are so 
carefully outlined in novels by such meta- 
journalists as the older Dos Passos and 
Farrell or the younger naturalists of the 
postwar period, Mailer and Jones, are 
lacking in Kafka. It is Kafka’s ultimate 
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description of man and society as being 
absolutely burdened with impenetrable 
mystery which in the final analysis enables 
one to draw the conclusion that Kafka was 
writing from a pose which is almost dia- 
metrically opposed to practically every- 
thing which is currently being considered 
scientific and, therefore, helpful in current 
professional vocational guidance work. 

Yet, despite his denial of current theory 
and practice, Kafka is also a kind of voca- 
tional counselor by reason of his own esti- 
mate of the nature of man and social 
experience. He shows again and again in 
his novels how man seeks his life fulfill- 
ment through work. Man, however, is not 
permitted rationally to find this fulfillment. 
He is frustrated through accidents which 
derive from an outer world which is basic- 
ally mysterious. Life, then, consists of the 
efforts of individuals in their solitariness 
to combat the irrationalities of this world 
of accident and mystery and, thus, to at- 
tain, like the ancient Lucretius, a deeper 
understanding of the inevitable nature of 
things. Kafka, like Unamano, holds es- 
sentially a tragic view of life. 


Received September 28, 1960. 
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Occupational Stereotypes and Manifest Needs ; 


of High School Students 
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Syracuse University 


The perceptions which an adolescent 
has of the roles played by the members 
of various occupations have an important 
influence on his career choice. These per- 
ceptions may be thought of as role expecta- 
tions. When an individual is at some choice 
point in his career development and he 
must arrive at some sort of decision, he 
uses, among other things, ideas and feel- 
ings about people who work in the occu- 
pations which he is considering. These 
ideas and feelings include his perceptions 
or expectations of the occupational role. 
One aspect, or dimension, of the occupa- 
tional perceptions (hereafter referred to as 
the occupational stereotype) which an in- 
dividual may have can be expressed in 
terms of the potential of the occupation to 
satisfy needs. If the assumption is granted 
that the overt or manifest behavior of an 
individual is an indication of his need struc- 
ture, we may further assume that the occu- 
pation, as a major component of the indi- 
vidual’s life, is an influential factor in the 
satisfaction of these needs. Thus the indi- 
vidual will tend to perceive, probably on 
an unconscious level, an occupation in 
terms of its potential to satisfy needs. For 
instance, the stereotype which an individu- 
al has of a “typical” engineer will influ- 
ence his decisions regarding his entry or 
nonentry into the engineering profession. 


The factor of identification is another 
important variable in career choice and is 
influenced by role expectation. As Super 
(1957) implies, an occupation becomes the 
means through which the individual at- 
tempts to implement his self concept. Pri- 
marily, it is through the work that he does 
that he becomes an identifiable member of 
society. Thus the measurement of occupa- 
tional stereotypes could provide data which 


would lead to the formulation of hypotheses 
about need structure, perceptions of the 
occupations to satisfy needs, and the career 
choice process. 


The Present Study 

The present study is an attempt to 
demonstrate that high school seniors at- 
tribute different stereotypes to occupations 
in terms of behaviors translated into needs, 
as well as to provide data regarding these 
stereotypes. This was done by measuring 
occupational stereotypes in terms of the 
manifest needs exhibited in the presumed 
behavior of members of eight occupations. 
More specifically, it was the purpose of this 
study to attempt to answer the following 
questions: 

1. Do high school seniors have measur- 
able stereotypes of a selected group 
of occupations? 

2. What are the similarities and differ- 
ences among and between these stere- 
otypes? 

3. Are there sex differences in these 
stereotypes? 


Methods and Procedures of 
Investigation 

In this study a stereotype is defined as 
the pattern of manifest needs which is ex- 
hibited in the presumed behavior of a 
typical person engaged in a given occupa- 
tion. To obtain an expression of stereotype, 
an instrument was constructed which listed 
70 phrases (five for each of 14 needs). 
Each phrase was a reflection of one of the 
14 manifest needs as described by Ed- 
wards (1954); the heterosexual need was 
not included. The instructions to the sub- 
jects were in part as follows: 


On the accompanying sheet you will find a 
list of seventy (70) phrases describing the be- 
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havior of people. For each of the six vocations 
listed below you are to select five (5) phrases 
which you feel best describe the behavior of 
a typical person engaged in this work. Look over 
the complete list carefully for each phrase you 
select. Do not select the phrases in groups; take 
each one from the complete list. After you 
have made each selection, write the number of 
the phrases in the space provided. 

The subjects were then given an illus- 
tration of the procedure to be followed. 
Both sexes responded to high school teach- 
er, scientist, elementary school teacher and 
school principal. In addition, girls respond- 
ed to nurse and social worker; boys re- 
sponded to engineer and physician. 

The sample utilized in the study con- 
sisted of 448 high school seniors attending 
schools in urban, suburban and semirural 
areas in central New York. Of this total 
193 were boys and 255 were girls. To this 
sample was administered, the instrument 
by teachers with whom the pupils were 
acquainted. As a control factor, the Sims 
SCI Occupational Rating Scale (1952) was 
administered. The results indicated that 
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social class identification was not a sig- 
nificant variable in the measurement of 
these stereotypes. There were no controls 
on other variables such as intelligence or 
occupational experiences. 


Description of Stereotypes 


Table 1 presents the data regarding the 
description of the occupational stereotypes 
as perceived by a group of high school 
seniors. 


Scientist. Scientists are presumed to 
manifest in their behavior relatively high 
needs for Endurance, Change, and Achieve- 
ment. The scientist is seen as hard work- 
ing, as being interested in new and chang- 
ing things and as receiving recognition in 
terms of his desire to accomplish tasks re- 
quiring skill and effort. The “scientist” is 
also seen as a relatively cold individual. In 
fact, the scores indicating the responses for 
the warmer needs constitute a relatively 
small percentage of the total responses. For 
instance, the needs for Affiliation, Intra- 


Table 1 


High School Seniors’ Perceptions of Manifest Needs of Members of Various 
Occupations: Frequency and Percentage 








Scientist 


Sch. Prin. H.S. Teach. Elem. Teach. Engineer Physician 
Needs F % F % EF .-® F 


Nurse Soc. Work. 
% *F % F % F % F % 





Autonomy 155 69 175 7.9 80 8.6* 85 16* 68 65 52 54 7 .* 16 1.3* 
Affiliation 6 .8* 124 56 88 3.7* 175 78 10 1.0* 72 7.5 106 89 138 11.6* 
Intraception 49 2.2* 269 12.1* 310 18.9* 443 19.9* 9 .9* 164 17.1* 189 15.8* 294 24.6* 
Succorance SS 2. SS. be. 2S. tO SSR 42a ae’ eS - aes eo Is ore 
Dominance 124 5.6 265 11.9* 169 7.6 87 39* 50 52 16 1.7* 9 .8* 46 3.9% 
Abasement 988 1.7* 44 2.0* 34 15* 42 19* 17 18* 28 29* 92 18* 1S 1.1# 
Nurturance 11 .5* 191 86 147 66 317 142* 12 1.2* 180 18.8* 296 24.8* 273 22.9* 
Change 526 23.6* 124 5.6 184 82 219 9.8* 98102* 44 4.6* 83 7.0 187 11.5* 
Endurance 756 83.9* 118 5.38 212 95* 87 8,9* 208 21.1* 125 13.0* 180 109* 95 80 
Aggression 11 .5* 75 3.4* 50 22* 20 9* 8 8* 7 .7* 4 #3* 7 6 
Achievement 342 15.8* 175 7.9 124 5.5 118 5.3 252 262* 116121* 89 75 58 4.4* 
Deference 33 1.5* 281 10.4* 209 9.4* 274 12.3* 29 3.0* 45 4.7* 88 7.4 41 3.4* 
Order * 158 69 884 15.0* 550 24.6* 314 14.1* 199 20.1* 83 86 152 12.7* 56 4.7% 
Exhibition 14 .6* 59 2.7* 61 2.7* 61 27* 9 9* 19 20* 11 10* 12 1.04 
Total R’s 22388 2293 2235 2230 963 960° 1193 1193 

Boys R’s «965 958 968 960 963 960 

Girls R’s 1268 1265 1272 1270 1198 1198 





*Indicates a difference between this percentage and the percentage which could be expected by chance, 
at the .01 level of confidence. The percentage which could be expected by chance is 7.14. 
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ception and Nurturance have percentage 
scores which are significantly infrequent 
based upon chance (7.14). Chance is based 
upon the fact that if the total responses 
of the subjects to any one occupation were 
to be distributed equally among the 14 
manifest needs, each need would have a 
percentage score of 7.14, Stated another 
way, a random selection of the possible 
responses would produce percentage scores 
of 7.14 for each need. 


School Principal. The school principal 
has his highest needs, according to the re- 
sponses of the subjects, in Order, Intra- 
ception, Dominance and Deference. This 
pattern would seem to indicate that the 
principal is presumed to be most concerned 
with the maintenance of rules and rou- 
tines, not as a means for accomplishment, 
but as a way to avoid the ambiguity re- 
sulting from change. It is noted that the 
principal has high needs for both Defer- 
ence and Dominance. On the surface it 
might appear that these two needs are in 
conflict, or are contradictory. It might, 
however, be hypothesized that the school 
principal exhibits these behaviors in two 
different kinds of situations. For instance, 
he may exhibit a need for Deference when 
dealing with his board of education or with 
an irate parent; he may, on the other 
hand, exhibit a need for Dominance when 
dealing with the pupils or teachers in a 
school situation. Whether or not this hy- 
pothesis has validity is open to further in- 
vestigation. In any case, this is the way 
these students perceived school principals. 


High School Teacher. The high school 
teacher has a profile similar to that of the 
school principal. The two outstanding 
needs on this profile are Order and Intra- 
ception. The remainder of the profile is 
relatively flat although there was some ele- 
vation on the needs for Deference and En- 
durance. 


Elementary School Teacher. The elemen- 
tary school teacher’s profile is character- 
ized by high scores in the needs for Intra- 
ception, Nurturance, and Order; in addi- 
tion, there was a relatively strong need for 
Deference. The low scores were in the 


needs for Aggression, Autonomy, Succor- 
ance, and Abasement. 


Engineer. The three highest manifest 
needs of the engineer, according to the 
responses of the boys, were Achievement, 
Endurance, and Order. The engineer had 
low scores in the needs for Succorance, In- 
traception, Aggression, Exhibition and Af- 
filiation. Like the scientist, the engineer 
is perceived as a hardworking, high achiev- 
ing, but relatively cold individual. 


Physician. According to the boys, phy- 
sicians are presumed to manifest needs for 
Nurturance, Intraception, Endurance, and 
Achievement. The low scores were in the 
needs for Aggression, Succorance, Domin- 
ance and Exhibition. 


Nurse. The responses of the girls indi- 
cate that they presume the highest needs 
for the nurse to be Nurturance, Intracep- 
tion, Order, and Endurance. The close 
similarity between the nurse’s prefile as 
responded to by the girls and the. physi- 
cian’s profile as responded to by the boys 
is apparent. 


Social Worker. According to the girls, 
social workers are presumed to exhibit be- 
havior which is typical of the needs for 
Intraception, Nurturance, Affiliation, and 
Change. The lower order needs were in 
the areas of Aggression, Exhibition, Suc- 
corance, Abasement and Autonomy. 


Sex Differences 


An analysis was made of the sex dif- 
ferences for the four occupations to ‘which 
both boys and girls responded. Table 2 
presents the data from this analysis. 


The major finding here is that the dif- 
ferences between the responses of boys and 
girls were relatively small. One need in 
each of three occupations (scientist, school 
principal, elementary schoo] teacher) pro- 
duced statistically significant differences 
at the one per cent level of confidence. In 
the occupation of high school teacher there 
were four needs in which the percentage 
of responses indicated a statistically signifi- 
cant difference (1% level) between the 


boys and girls. In the needs for Intracep- | 
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Table 2 
Comparisons, by Percentages, of Boys’ and Girls’ Perceptions of Manifest Needs of 
Members of Various Occupations 
Scientist Elem. Teacher H.S. Teacher Principal 
Needs Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys Girls 
Autonomy 7.9 6.2 1.9 1.3 4.3 3.1 9.3 6.8 
Affiliation A 2 TE 8.0 8.6 3.8 5.6 5.5 
Intraception 1.9 2.4 20.38 19.5 15.7 12.5* 12.7 11.6 
Succorance 6 PY i 2.0 15 1.2 8 1.9 1.7 
Dominance 5.8 5.4 4.3 8.6 7.8 7.4 11.5 12.3 
Abasement 1.5 1.9 2.2 LZ he 1.4 2.3 1.7 
Nurturance 6 A 13.9 14.4 9.0 4.7* 8.0 9.0 
Change 24.2 23.0 8.2 11.0* 6.9 9.3 5.0 6.0 
Endurance 81.2 85.9* 3.3 4.3 7.3 11.2* 4.6 5.8 
Aggression oO 5 1.5 5 2.7 1.9 4.5 2.5 
Achievement 15.2 15.4 6.0 4.7 5.8 5.3 6.2 9.2* 
Deference 1.2 Le 11.8 12.7 9.0 9.6 9.3 11.2 
Order 8.3 5.8 14.4 13.9 21.6 26.9* 15.3 14.8 
Exhibition 6 6 2.5 2.9 8.4 2.2 3.8 1.8 





*Indicates a mean difference significant at the .01 level of confidence. 


tion and Nurturance the boys produced a 
higher percentage of responses than did 
the girls; in the needs for Endurance and 
Order the girls were higher than the boys. 


Comparison of Stereotypes 


Figure 1 presents a graphic picture of 
the profiles for scientist, engineer and 
physician. 

The scientist and the engineer are be- 
lieved to be relatively cola people’ whose 
lives are not complicated by the needs 
for friends and social contacts. The phy- 
sician, on the other hand, is presumed to 
have relatively high needs in the areas of 
Nurturance and Intraception. Similarities 
occur in the need for Endurance. While 
all three of these occupations are perceived 
as requiring hard work, it is interesting to 
note that the scientist is believed to work 
hardest of all, with the engineer second, 
and physician a relatively poor third. The 
engineer is presumed to manifest behavior 
which indicated a higher need for Achieve- 


ment with the scientist second, and the 
physician again third. The need for Order 
presents an interesting contrast. The phy- 
sician and the scientist have scores which 
are relatively close to chance (7.14%), 
while the engineer has a score which in- 
dicates that Order is a strong motivation 
on his part. Another interesting point in 
the comparisons of these three occupations 
can be seen in the scores representing the 
need for Affiliation. In this need, the engi- 
neer and the scientist have low scores (sci- 
entist 0.3, engineer 1.0), while the physi- 
cian has a score of 7.5 which is signifi- 
cantly higher, even though it is very close 
to a chance score. 

These comparisons among the occupa- 
tions of “scientist,” engineer, and physician 
would seem to indicate that those young- 
sters who desire warmth, affection, and 
close human relations in their lives and 
whose perceptions of these occupations are 
close to those of the subjects in our study, 
may tend to steer away from the occupa- 
tions of scientist and engineer. 
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Fig. 1. Perceptions, by Percentage, of Manifest Needs of Scien:'sts, Engineers and Physicians. } 
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Figure 2 presents a graphic comparison 
among the occupations of school principal, 
high school teacher, and elementary school 
teacher. 

At first glance it would appear that 
these profiles are relatively similar. How- 
ever, close inspection indicates some rath- 
er interesting differences. For instance, the 
Intraception score attributed to elementary 
school teacher, when combined with the 
relatively high score on Nurturance, sug- 
gests a stereotype indicating a desire to 
understand children for the purpose of pro- 
viding guidance. The somewhat lower 
scores attributed to both high school teach- 
er and school principal on Intraception, 
when combined with their relatively low 
scores on Nurturance, might indicate that 
the subjects view the principal and high 
school teacher as understanding children 
more to maintain order than to provide 
assistance. This is further emphasized 
when the discrepant scores of the three 
occupations in the need for Order is con- 
sidered. The differences in the beliefs of 
the subjects regarding the behavior re- 
lated to the need for Dominance would 
also indicate that the schocl principal and 
the secondary school teacher are attributed 
more behavior in this regard than is the 
elementary school teacher. 

A comparison of the data as presented 
in Figures 1 and 2 reveals the relatively 
flat profiles of the educators as compared 
with the profiles for physician, engineer 
and scientist. Whether or not this dif- 
ference is due to the fact that the subjects 
of the study are better acquainted with 
educators in the occupational sense than 
they are with scientists, engineers and 
physicians is not known. 

Another analysis of the pupils’ responses 
was made by comparing the strength of 
stereotypes of the eight occupations. 
Strength of stereotype was defined as the 
percentage of the total responses for the 
occupation which represented the four 
needs most frequently selected. Based up- 
on this definition, scientist had the most 
pronounced stereotype; of the 2233 phrases 
selected as being characteristic of this 
occupational group, 79.7% represented 
four manifest needs, Endurance, Change, 
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Achievement and Autonomy. School prin- 
cipal had the weakest stereotype, 49.4%; 
in fact, the three school-oriented occupa- 
tions had the least pronounced stereotypes 
—high school teacher, 57.4% and elemen- 
tary school teacher, 60.5%. The strength 
of stereotypes for the other occupations 
was: engineer, 77.6%; social worker, 70.6%; 
nurse, 64.2%; and physician, 61.0%. 

Figure 3 further emphasizes the differ- 
ences between the relatively flat and the 
relatively differentiated profiles. 

A comparison of the profiles for school 
principal and engineer indicates some rath- 
er sharp differences in these two stereo- 
types. One of these differences lies in the 
scores relating to the need for Achieve- 
ment. The score of the school principal 
(7.9) is not significantly above chance, 
while on the same need, the engineer has 
a score of 26.2. What significance this has 
for the vocational choice of high school 
seniors is a matter of conjecture. However, 
if the occupation of school principal is seen 
as offering little opportunity to satisfy the 
need for achievement, this would appear to 
have some influence on the choices of ado- 
lescents regarding their consideration of 
professional education as a career. This is 
especially true when the data indicate that 
the school principal is believed to mani- 
fest an even higher need for achievement 
than either the elementary or high school 
teacher. 

Other significant differences occur in the 
needs for Affiliation, Intraception, Domi- 
nance, and Nurturance, all of which are 
higher for the school principal than for the 
engineer. On the other hand, Endurance, 
Achievement (previously mentioned), and 
Order are presumed to be more typical of 
the behavior of engineers than of school 
principals. 

As an adjunct to the original purpose 
of this study, an analysis was made of 
the frequency with which the subjects 
selected each need, regardless of occupa- 
tion. Some rather interesting observations 
can be made. For instance, the scores in 
the needs for Exhibition, Aggression, 
Abasement, and Succorance are signifi- 
cantly below chance at the one per cent 
level for all occupations. The conclusions 
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Fig. 3. Perceptions, by Percentage, of Manifest Needs of School Principals and Engineers. 
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regarding these results must necessarily be 
somewhat tenuous, however, a tentative 
hypothesis might be that these manifest 
behaviors are truly relatively infrequent in 
the occupational roles as exhibited by the 
members of the specific occupations 
studied. On the other hand, the needs for 
Nurturance, Endurance and Order all had 
percentages which were significantly above 
chance in at least four of the occupations. 
The needs for Change and Achievement 
had percentages which were above chance 
for three occupations. Thus, it would seem 
that the needs, as measured, for Exhibi- 
tion, Aggression, Abasement, and Succor- 
ance were not significant variables in the 
perceptions of the subjects regarding these 
particular occupations. One can only 
speculate as to the why of this point; how- 
ever, it may be that the behaviors involved 
are generally low in our social value sys- 
tem. At least, it can be said that they 
did not discriminate among the occupa- 
tions included in the study. 


Discussion 


It was the purpose of this study to meas- 
ure occupational stereotypes as perceived, 
in terms of manifest needs, by a group of 
high school seniors. It was not its purpose 
to attempt to provide data indicating how 
and under what condition these stereo- 
types are significant in regard to the vo- 
cational choices which the subjects may 
or may not have made. There was no 
attempt to discriminate between students’ 
reactions to an “on-the-job” stereotype as 
distinctive from their reactions to an en- 
gineer, for example, as a human being. The 
phrases used, however, were those describ- 
ing behavior generally, not “job” behavior 
as related to any of the occupations studied. 
Another interesting point raised but not 
answerable by this study: “Do students 
who have previously manifested an inter- 
est in an occupation perceive the people 
in that occupation differently than do those 
who have not?” This is seen as a fruitful 
area for further research. 

Attempts have been made to point out 
some of the outstanding characteristics of 
each need profile and to indicate major 
differences among those profiles. These 


analyses raise questions as to the relative 
importance of various manifest needs in 
occupational behavior. Moreover, a ques- 
tion arises regarding the potential of an 
occupation to satisfy certain manifest 
needs. For instance, it is noted that in 
none of the occupations studied did the 
percentage of the responses of the sub- 
jects reach a chance level in the needs for 
Aggression and Exhibition. If an_ indi- 
vidual, however, possesses a high degree 
of either of these needs, and the occupation 
offers small potential for need-satisfying 
behavior, we must consider what other 
elements in his environment can offer op- 
portunities wherein these needs can be met, 
or what are the other avenues through 
which he can satisfy this need? This point 
indicates that the individual must con- 
sider, not only the congruency between 
his needs and the potential of an occupa- 
tion to satisfy them, but also the potential 
of his total environment to meet those par- 
ticular needs, the satisfaction of which can- 
not be achieved through the occupation. 
This latter point is particularly important 
to women who tend, as a group, to regard 
a vocation as secondary and view other 
elements of their environment as having 
more potential for need satisfaction. 

An acceptance of the above points leads 
inevitably to the conclusion that the voca- 
tional counselor, in order to do his job 
most effectively, must possess insights into 
(1) dynamics of human behavior, (2) the 
potential (or its lack) of occupations to 
satisfy human needs, and (3) the potential 
for need satisfactions existing in other ele- 
ments of society. Certainly there is a need 
for additional research to investigate all 
elements of society in regard to the po- 
tentional for need satisfaction; the occupa- 
tion is, of course, an important element 
in this matrix. 

Received October 1, 1960. 
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Dimensions of Job Perceptions 
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Most current vocational theorists (Blau, 
Gustad, Jessor, Parnes, & Wilcock, 1956; 
Bordin, 1943; Ginzberg, Ginsburg, Axel- 
rad, & Herma, 1951; Holland, 1959a; 
Tyler, 1951) regard the process of occu- 
pational choice as essentially a matching 
operation, in which the individual matches 
himself with jobs. To the extent that he 
makes an occupational choice based on in- 
formation about himself, whether gleaned 
from counseling or elsewhere, it is obvious 
that such information is useful only to the 
extent that he also has corresponding in- 
formation about the world of work. Thus a 
critical requirement for an_ intelligent 
choice is that the individual have an ob- 
jective and accurate perception of relevant 
jobs. 

Whether this requirement is met, even 
with the help of occupational information 
sometimes provided in counseling, is ques- 
tionable. There is voluminous experimental 
evidence (e.g., Bruner & Goodman, 1947; 
Levine, Chein & Murphy, 1942; Sanford, 
1936; Schafer & Murphy, 1943) to suggest 
that the perceptions of a wide variety of 
objects are determined largely by the needs 
of the perceiving individual, and there is 
no reason to suppose that the same would 
not be true of jobs. Specifically, it is pro- 
posed that the occupation-choosing indi- 
vidual structures his perception of the 
world of work in accordance with his 


1This report represents an extension of a paper 
presented at the 1959 Annual Convention of 
the American Psychological Association. This 
study was based on data collected in connection 
with a doctoral dissertation submitted to the 
University of Maryland, 1958, and supervised 
by Thomas M. Magoon. This research was sup- 
ported in part by a grant from the University 
of Texas Research Institute. Appreciation is ex- 
pressed to Thomas G. Andrews, John L. Holland, 
and H. Paul Kelley for their valuable contributions. 


needs. Moreover, it is likely that objective 
occupational information is assimilated by 
the individual in such a manner as to pro- 
duce a minimum change in his initial per- 
ceptions (Asch, 1946; Cooper & Jahoda, 
1947; Levine & Murphy, 1943). 

Many studies (e.g., Edmiston & Starr, 
1948; Ginzberg et al., 1951; Vernon, 1941) 
have attempted to explore the kinds of 
needs which enter into vocational choice, 
and it has been fairly well demonstrated 
that different types of work meet differ- 
ent needs and supply different satisfactions 
(Astin, 1957; Dickinson, 1954; Hammond, 
1956). Other studies have sought to de- 
fine perceptual characteristics of various 
occupations (Grunes, 1957; Jenkins, Rus- 
sell, & Suci, 1958; O'Dowd & Beardslee, 
1960; Osgood & Stagner, 1941; Walker, 
1958). The effect of needs upon job per- 
ceptions has been demonstrated for spe- 
cific occupations by Merwin and DiVesta 
(1959) and by Stagner (1950), but no one 
seems to have dealt with the problem for 
occupations in general. 

The purpose of this study was to explore 
the dimensions by which occupations are 
perceived. It was assumed that dimensions 
defined in terms of individual job percep- 
tions would be more psychologically mean- 
ingful than various a priori job classifica- 
tions previously proposed. Awareness of 
such dimensions may also be of consider- 
able importance to vocational counselors. 
Since this was conceived as primarily an 
exploratory study, there were no formal 
hypotheses as to what those dimensions 
might be. However, it was predicted that 
some occupations would be regarded fairly 
uniformly by most people, while others 
would be perceived differently by differ- 
ent people, presumably reflecting different 
needs. The former might be regarded as 
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practically unidimensional, whereas the lat- 
ter could be termed ambiguous, or multi- 
dimensional, with different people perceiv- 
ing them selectively in terms of those di- 
mensions most directly related to their 
needs. 

Method 


Andrews’ A-technique (Andrews & Ray, 
1957) was employed to identify the dimen- 
sions by which people, in this case college 
students, view occupations. The A-tech- 
nique is a factor analytic approach to the 
determination of underlying dimensions in- 
volved in the perception of objects, the 
objects in this case being simply job titles. 
(Strictly speaking, job choices seem to be 
made on the basis of job labels, whatever 
they may mean to the person making the 
choice, and however this may be influ- 
enced by available occupational informa- 
tion. ) 

Like other multidimensional psycho- 
physical methods (and unlike the semantic 
differential used in previous job percep- 
tion research), the A-technique offers the 
advantages of being relatively free from 
response bias and entirely unrestrictive re- 
garding the nature of the dimensions used 
in the perceptual task. Moreover, with 
A-technique (or any other multidimension- 
al psychophysical method), the resulting 
factor structure is limited only by the num- 
ber and selection of occupational stimuli 
and the characteristics of the sample of re- 
spondents. With the semantic differential, 
on the other hand, additional restrictions 
are imposed by the number and selection 
of descriptive scales; it becomes economic- 
ally infeasible to sample very exhaustively 
both occupations and scales. The A-tech- 
nique is generally more economical (i.e., 
permits the study of more different stimuli 
per subject hour) than other methods of 
multidimensional psychophysics. Finally, 
the A-technique affords the opportunity to 
observe (in the form of complex factor 
structure) the perceptual ambiguity postu- 
lated above. 

This study employed Case III of the A- 
technique, the method of nonserial match- 
ing. Each S. was presented with a Job Per- 
ception Blank, consisting of two lists of 
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occupations, side by side, each list con- | 


taining the same 30 occupational titles, 
only in different order. S was instructed 
to select from List B, the list on the right, 
the name of the job most similar to each 
job in List A, the list on the left. In order 
to minimize any bias which might have 
arisen from the order in which the occu- 
pations appeared in List B, three differ- 
ent forms of the Job Perception Blank were 
employed, differing only with respect to 
the order of List B. 

Selection of Job Stimuli 

In choosing items for the Job Perception 
Blank, it seemed desirable to employ occu- 
pational titles tapping as diverse needs as 
possible and to avoid occupations which 
were uniformly liked or disliked by col- 
lege students. For these reasons, job stimu- 
lus items were selected from the Holland 
Vocational Preference Inventory (HVPI), 
“a personality test which uses occupational 
titles for content” (Holland, 1959b, p. 3). 
Thirty job titles were selected from the 
HVPI on the basis of the following cri- 
teria: (a) approximately 50-50 split be- 
tween “appeal” and “dislike” responses, and 
(b) items selected about equally from each 
of Holland’s ten personality-interest scales, 
However, these criteria were not always 
compatible. In general, the procedure fol- 
lowed was to select the three most evenly 
split items from each scale. 

It is of interest to note how representa- 
tive these 30 occupations were of the vari- 
ous categories in Roe’s (1956) revised 
classification scheme. To this end, three 
psychologists independently classified each 
job according to Group and Level. In gen- 
eral, there was little correspondence be- 
tween Roe’s Groups and Holland’s interest 


scales, at least in so far as these jobs were / 


concerned. Moreover, the selection was 
somewhat biased in favor of the upper 
Levels and Groups I, III, IV, and VIII. 
Analysis of Data 

The Job Perception Blank was adminis- 
tered to 191 entering male freshmen at the 
University of Maryland. Of these, 73 had 
to be discarded due to improper execu- 
tion. For statistical convenience, an addi- 
tional 18 records were eliminated at ran- 
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Dimensions of Job Perceptions 


dom (by form) from the analysis. This 
left a total N of 100 to be subjected to the 
procedures of the A-technique. 

The first step was to construct a 30x 30 
p-matrix, each cell containing the propor- 
tion of possible times that each pair of 
stimuli was judged similar; for an N of 
100, each job had 200 opportunities to be 
paired with every other job, since each 
S could match each pair two ways. The 
p-matrix was next converted into an esti- 
mated correlation matrix by means of a 
simple square-root transformation. This 
estimated correlation matrix was then fac- 
tor analyzed by the principal-axes method, 
using the University of Texas’ IBM 650 
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Computer. The resulting factor matrix was 
first rotated analytically to an orthogonal 
solution by the quartimax method, and 
then rotated graphically to an oblique so- 
lution. Finally, a second-order factor anal- 
ysis was performed, again using the IBM 
650 to achieve a principal-axes solution and 
quartimax rotation. 


Results and Discussion 
The final rotated first-order factor matrix 
is reproduced as Table 1. The resulting 
factors may be regarded as the dimensions 
in terms of which these 100 Ss perceived 
these 30 occupations. The obtained factor 
structure was somewhat complex, indicat- 


Table 1 
Oblique First-Order Factor Matrix V 














A B C D €E y € OR pes Bee aoe 
Automobile Mechanic —04—09 17 O1 05 O08 40 —02 —01—06 10 31 
Bank Teller 00 23-02 05 00 12 84 OO—13 00 26—I11 
Buyer —02 10 00 02—02 06 02—03 O1—O7 64 05 
Chemist 78 —02 —00 01 038 0O1—10 —06 —01—05 08 —07 
Criminologist 17 0O1—00 O01 00 89 —06 02 06—06 —07 03 
Deep Sea Diver —04 05-04 02-01 03 —14—04-—04 54-06 50 
Detective —09 —02 02—01 08 91 O06 —00—00 O07 06 10 
Efficiency Expert 03 28 08 —O7—06 02 20 06 05 10 34 14 
Fish and Wildlife Spec. 07 #0O2—02 10—01—02—11 O01 00 75 O1 00 
Humorist —02 00 03 91 O06—0O38 05 08 —10—05 04 03 
IBM Equipment Operator 06 10 00 —03 —02-—03 79 03—00 O01 00 00 
Interior Decorator 02 —10 Ol O07 OO0O-—04—08 04 16 OTF 63 —02 
Lawyer 00 10 #41 $1—038 41 O05 19—10 08 06 —IlI1 
Medical Lab. Technician 70 —02 04 00 038 O01 09 04—03—11 00 —08 
Motion Pic. Film Editor 00 OO 02 02—00 08 04—05 80 05 00 —03 
Novelist 02 04—02 86—03 08 —05—04 09 04 —02 —02 
Office Manager 01 81 02 O2—01 00 038 —12 —00—05 07 Ol 
Personal Counselor —07 84 05 08 02 O0O-—05 S50 O1 10 —02 —07 
Personnel Manager 00 80—00 08 O1—03 —02 14 10 04 —08 —02 
Physical Educ. Teacher 02 #00 04-—00 88 00 O1 O07 OL 00 —03 —18 
Physician 04 04 81 04 O2—O1l—02 11 O1 02 —03 —06 
Professional Athlete —02 —01 —04—00 84 01 —00 —05 —02-—00 04 10 
Psychiatric Case Worker 07 —03 —09 —08 —04-—01 05 80-—02 OL 05 —02 
Psychiatrist 01 04 12 O1—O6—Ol—Ol 78 O1-—O05—02 06 
Radio Operator —06 —07 —02 05—05 02 69-00 15 O6—05 138 
Scientific Res. Worker 738 07 —06 —01l —06—03 O01 08 04 I18—05 ili 
Surgeon —04—02 87 —02-—02 O01 04-—12 O02—01 O08 05 
Surveyor 07 09 05—04 O1 07 09 02-02 45 30—03 
Television Producer 0l 038 —02 —03 —01 —03 —03 02 84-—03 00 02 
Test Pilot 04 04 —02 —03 —05 00 11 O1-—O04 04-04 69 





Note.—Loadings above .25 (arbitrarily regarded as significant) are shown in italics. 
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ing that job perceptions were not uniformly 
stereotyped. As anticipated, some of the 
occupations were fairly uniformly per- 
ceived by all Ss, while others were appar- 
ently perceived differently by different 
people, presumably reflecting different 
needs. For example, Automobile Mechanic, 
Bank Teller, Deep Sea Diver, Efficiency 
Expert, Personal Counselor, and Surveyor 
all produced factor loadings above .25 on 
more than one factor, suggesting that these 
occupations, at least, were viewed differ- 
ently by different Ss. 

There is probably little to be gained by 
attempting to label the dimensions under- 
lying the obtained factor structure. More- 
over, the complexity of the first-order fac- 
tor matrix makes any interpretation ex- 
tremely difficult and tenuous. Nevertheless, 
such considerations are of considerable 
theoretical and practical interest, and 
therefore warrant discussion. Since our 
basic rationale was stated in terms of 
needs, it might also be interesting to specu- 
late on the nature of the need pattern 
underlying the use of each dimension. 
The Factors 

Factor A contained Chemist, Scientific 
Research Worker, and Medical Laboratory 
Technician. This was evidently a scien- 
tific factor. These were all items from Hol- 
land’s Intellectuality scale (though Medi- 
cal Laboratory Technician is no longer 
scored for males). In terms of Murray's 
(1938) needs, the principal underlying mo- 
tivation seems to have been either nUnder- 
standing or nCognizance. 

Factor B included Office Manager and 
Personnel Manager; Personal Counselor 
and Efficiency Expert had loadings of in- 
termediate size. All of these occupations 
may be regarded as essentially directive in 
function. The first two are typically au- 
thoritative, the last two educative; yet it 
is evident that these roles could easily be 
reversed. Thus this factor might reflect 
either of two underlying needs: nDomi- 
nance or nExposition. It is interesting that 
Personal Counselor was viewed in either 
sense. (Personal Counselor also appeared, 
with a higher loading, in Factor H, the ex- 
pected social service factor.) 
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Factors C, D, and E were all obvious, 
stereotypical doublets.? 


Factor F is a rather obvious triplet—De- 
tective, Criminologist, and to a lesser ex- 
tent, Lawyer. The two former occupations 
are from Holland’s Aggression scale and 
evidently reflect nAggression. (Paradoxi- 
cally, Roe classifies these as “Service” oc- 
cupations in the same group with social 
service occupations.) Lawyer, according 
to Murray (1938, p. 194), exemplifies nDe- 
fendance, which is commonly “fused” with 
nAggression. 

Factor G contained IBM Equipment 
Operator, Radio Operator, and less strong- 
ly, Automobile Mechanic and Bank Teller. 
Radio Operator and Automobile Mechanic 
are both from Holland’s Physical Activity 
scale; both were classified by Roe into 
Group IV. IBM Equipment Operator and 
Bank Teller, on the other hand, were re- 
garded as clerical occupations by both Roe 
and Holland. These occupations have at 
least two things in common: they are rela- 
tively low in status (all four of them were 
relegated to Levels 8 and 4 in Roe’s schema; 
in addition, Automobile Mechanic is scored 
negatively on Holland’s Status key) and 
extremely routine. Needs for Order, De- 
ference, or Abasement could well be satis- 
fied by any of them. They are all also highly 
manipulative. Murray regarded Manipula- 
tion as a “vector” involving “nDominance 
over things” (1938, p. 104). 

Factor H contained the social service 
representatives from Roe’s Group I—Psy- 
chiatric Case V/orker, Psychiatrist, and Per- 
sonal Counselor—all of which also appear 
on Holland’s Responsibility key. The need 
to nurture seems primary here. 

Factor J was another obvious, stereo- 
typical doublet. 


It appears to be a property of Case III of the 
A-technique, at least for this particular selection 
of occupational stimuli, that much of the avail- 
able variance became tied up in_ stereotypical 
doublets. It would seem that much of this dif- 
ficulty might have been obviated by using Case 
II of the A-technique, the method of triads, in 
which S is forced to match each job with several 
others; if communality exists, it should be re- 
vealed in Case II, even though overlooked by 
Case III. 
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Dimensions of Job Perceptions 


Factor K included Fish and Wildlife 
Specialist, and to lesser extents, Deep Sea 
Diver and Surveyor. These are all obvi- 
ously outdoor occupations (Roe’s Group 
V). This factor may be interpreted to re- 
flect a need for isolation or, in Murray’s 
terms, nRejection or nSeclusion. 

Surveyor appeared again with a weak 
loading on Factor L, which included also 
Buyer and Interior Decorator with high 
loadings, and Efficiency Expert and Bank 
Teller with intermediate loadings. These 
represent five different HVPI scales, four 
different Groups and three different Levels. 
Two of the items—Interior Decorator and 
Efficiency Expert—are from Holland’s Mf 
scale, but are scored for opposite poles. 
With the exception of Bank Teller, for 
which the loading is of questionable sig- 
nificance, these occupations seem to have 
in common superficial independence and 
some degree of mobility, possibly reflect- 
ing needs for autonomy or change. 

Factor M contained Test Pilot and, to 
lesser extents, Deep Sea Diver and Auto- 
mobile Mechanic. This was a difficult fac- 
tor to interpret. Two of the occupations 
—Deep Sea Diver and Automobile Mechan- 
ic—have higher loadings elsewhere. Test 
Pilot and Deep Sea Diver are both scored 
negatively on Holland’s Control key and 
share an obvious element of danger (akin 
to nExcitance described by Stein, 1948), 
but this can hardly be said of Automobile 
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Mechanic. It seems more reasonable to 
interpret this as a technical factor, even 
though not all of the technical occupations 
are represented. Also, these appear to be 
quite masculine pursuits (though only Test 
Pilot is scored for Mf on the HVPI), and 
perhaps this is really their most distinc- 
tive feature. 

It is of interest to note that most of the 
lower level occupations appeared in Fac- 
tors G and M, suggesting the possible 
operation of a status or achievement need, 
since job perceptions may be as much in- 
fluenced by dislikes as by likes. However, 
this does not appear to be a very unitary 
status dimension: primary factors G and 
M correlated only .18. Perhaps the differ- 
entiation between the two factors reflected 
differences in nDeference or nAutonomy, 
Factor M being the more autonomous or 
less deferential of the two. 

Still another interpretation is suggested 
by Holland’s (1959a) theory of vocational 
choice, which proposes that job perceptions 
are most clearly differentiated in the area 
of primary interest and at the level of usual 
functioning. Since Ss in this study were 
college students, they might well have per- 
ceived these occupations as representative 
of one amorphous mass of low-level jobs, 
differentiated only in terms of masculinity, 
routine, or responsibility. Apparently Auto- 
mobile Mechanic was ambiguous in these 
respects. 


Table 2 
Intercorrelations Between Primary Factors R 











A 2. © @: 2 FC Pk 2 oR 
A 00 27 O1 02 O06 18 O06 O02 22 OL 2 
B 00 00 O1 O07 OO O09 O98 98 O02 33 —O0l 
C 27 00 00 06 04 O02 22 O08 04 00 06 
D 01 O01 00 04 02 O8 04 30 05 04 O09 
E 02 O7 O6 04 —01 01 10 02 24 02 380 
F 06 00 04 02 —0l1 00 17 #O&F OO—Ol 08 
G 13 09 02 O08 O01 00 ol 1 18 #04 #18 
H 06 09 22 04 #10 #17 «OO1 04 03 03 06 
J 02 #08 08 80 02 05 15 04 03 #17 ~= «#406 
K 22 02 04 05 24 00 18 038 08 0 iil 
L Ol 383 OO 04 O02—Ol 04 O8 17 #905 10 
M 22—01 06 O09 30 O08 18 O06 O6 11 10 
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Relationships Among Factors 

As noted above, Factors C, D, E and J 
were all obvious, stereotypical doublets. 
However, it was possible to make some 
inferences about them from their correla- 
tions with other factors, which are shown 
in Table 2. 


Note, for example, that Factor C, the 
Physician-Surgeon doublet, was correlated 
slightly with both Factors A and H, sug- 
gesting that these two occupations may 
have been seen by some as scientific, and 
by others as nurturant. 

To facilitate interpretation of the data 
contained in Table 2, a second-order fac- 
tor analysis was performed, yielding the 
orthogonal factor matrix shown in Table 8. 











Table 8 
Orthogonal Second-Order Factor Matrix F 

N ig Q R S 
A 10 —02 01 11 55 
B 03 59 01 05 —Ol 
C ol —0Ol —02 40 385 
D 08 —03 52 02 + =—03 
E 60 05 —0l 05 —00 
F 04 —03 09 30 02 
G 07 11 16 —14 31 
H 11 09 04 47 06 
qi —00 15 58 01 05 
K 81 05 03 =—12 83 
L 04 56 12 —Ol 02 
M 49 02 12 04 20 





Note.—Loadings above .25 (arbitrarily regarded 
as significant) are shown in italics. 


Factor E, another doublet (Physical Edu- 
cation Teacher, Professional Athlete), ap- 
peared in second-order Factor N in com- 
pany with other extremely physical, mascu- 
line pursuits (Factors K and M), perhaps 
reflecting needs related to sex role identi- 
fication. 

Factor P contained first-order Factors B 
and L. This second-order factor was not 
readily interpretable. 

Two more first-order doublets, Factors 
D and J, which together contained all of 
the entertainment occupations (Humorist, 
Novelist, Television Producer, Motion Pic- 
ture Film Editor) were combined in sec- 
ond-order Factor Q, presumably reflecting 
needs for self-expression or exhibition. 
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It is interesting to note the unlikely com- 
bination of first-order Factors H (Psychi- 
atric Case Worker, Psychiatrist, Personal 
Counselor) and F (Detective, Criminolo- 
gist, Lawyer) in second-order Factor R; 
this combination shows a remarkable cor- 
respondence to Roe’s Group I (Service). 
These six occupations, plus the Physician- 
Surgeon doublet which also loaded on Fac- 
tor R, are all occupations which might 
satisfy intraceptive or voyueristic needs. 


Second-order Factor S included primary 
Factor A with a high loading, and Factors 
C, G, and K with intermediate loadings. 
This was evidently a general scientific- 
technical dimension, possibly reflecting 
asocial interests. Two of its members—C 
and K—had loadings of similar magnitude 
on other second-order factors: Factor C 
(Physician, Surgeon) appeared also in sec- 
ond-order Factor R, and Factor K (Fish 
and Wildlife Specialist, Deep Sea Diver, 
Surveyor) loaded also on second-order 
Factor N. 


In general, the obtained factor structure 
failed to conform to usual interest group- 
ings or existing job classifications. Both 
Roe’s Groups and Holland’s scales were 
largely obscured, suggesting that job per- 
ceptions by naive college students do not 
necessarily correspond to conventional clas- 
sifications by experts based on interest 
factors and/or job descriptions. 


This is not to say that college students 
cannot classify occupations in conventional 
ways. Grunes (1957) has shown that high 
school students tend to classify occupa- 
tions into a crude groups-by-levels arrange- 
ment. Numerous studies (reviewed by Roe, 
1956) have demonstrated the existence of 
a stable status or level dimension. Re- 
search with the semantic differential 
(O’Dowd & Beardslee, 1960; Osgood & 
Stagner, 1941) has also revealed what ap- 
peared to be a status dimension. How- 
ever, the present study suggests that when 
conventional dimensions are not prescribed, 
other characteristics of occupations may 
become more important (i.e., more rele- 
vant to personal needs) in the job per- 
ceptions of college students. 
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Summary 

The purpose of this study was to explore 
the nature and operation of job perceptions. 
A Job Perception Blank, based on Case III 
of Andrews’ A-technique, was administered 
‘to 100 male college freshmen. For each of 
| 80 carefully selected occupational titles, S 
was asked to choose which one of the re- 
maining 29 occupations seemed most simi- 
lar. These data were used to construct 
a 80x30 matrix of estimated intercorre- 
) lations, reflecting the extent of perceived 
similarities among the occupations. This 
was factor analyzed to produce 12 oblique 
factors, presumably reflecting underlying 
perceptual dimensions. The matrix of in- 
tercorrelations among first-order factors 
was also factor analyzed, yielding five or- 
| thogonal second-order factors. 
| In general, usual interest groupings and 
conventional job classifications did not ap- 
| pear, suggesting that college students’ per- 
| ceptions of occupations may differ some- 
| what from those of experts. Most of the 
resulting dimensions could be character- 
| ized by certain hypothesized needs. 
As anticipated, some of the occupations 
' were fairly uniformly perceived by all Ss, 
while others (viz., Automobile Mechanic, 





| Bank Teller, Deep Sea Diver, Efficiency 
| Expert, Personal Counselor, Surveyor, Phy- 


| sician, Surgeon, Fish and Wildlife Special- 
> ist) were apparently perceived differently 
| by different people, presumably reflecting 
| different needs. 
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Comment 


The issue raised in Gonyea’s paper is well 
conceived. It is certainly so that voca- 
tional choices are usually made on the 
basis of job labels. It is also true that 
vocational counselors are likely to focus 
their own and their client’s thinking on 
job labels. Why, indeed, should not job 
labels be fit objects for research in per- 
ception? 

Off what is known about perception, it 
does seem likely that individuals perceive 
job labels in terms of personal needs—at 
least as one of many determinants. It is 
probably a constructive move in develop- 
ing a theory of vocational choice to em- 
phasize the need-directed element in 
choice-making. There is presumably a cir- 
cular process going on: people with like 
needs perceive (misperceive? ) jobs in simi- 
lar ways and so make similar job choices. 
This is one step in a theory to explain why 
the same breed of cats is encountered in 
the membership of many occupations year 
after year, in region after region and, some- 
times, country after country. Gonyea’s 
theory matters. 

His instrument could be improved. 

First, it has only very indirect relevance. 
If theory demanded that needs be a factor 
in perceiving job labels, why not use a 
direct measure of needs? Plenty of meas- 
ures are available. Guesses about the needs 
manifested in factors and factors derived 
from factors are a second-best substitute 
for direct measurement. The theory was 
that people with different needs perceived 
job labels differently. Why not test that 
theory directly? 

At any rate, one wonders about the use- 
fulness of a device that generated 73 un- 


usable protocols out of 191 collected. A lot | 


of the muddiness of the factors derived later 
might well be attributable to the muddi- 
ness of the task and its instructions. 

It is true, however, that no psychologist 
can be greatly blamed for attaching a 
major idea to a minor and inadequately 
pretested instrument. This is the custom 
of our profession. So much that is taught 
and accepted as rigid psychological meth- 





odology is like the thought process that a | 


Rorschacher would score dW! 
with the mathematical gimmick because 
it looks precise and is precise in its small de- 
tails. We then have to rationalize somehow 
our display of virtuosity at arithmetic jug- 
gling. All too often, it is so that the theory 
we evolve is just that: a rationalization of © 


We start | 


but not the raison d’étre of our display of 


statistical virtuosity. 
Gonyea does better than most of us. 


’ 


Roundabout as his method is, he does suc- | 


ceed in returning to his insights, which are 


worth rather more than an exercise in | 


arithmetic. True, he seems peculiarly reject- | 


ing of the ideas of Roe. His sentence con- 
taining “the unlikely combination of factors 
(H and F) ... shows a remarkable corre- 
spondence to Roe’s Group I” requires some 
explanation of what he means by “unlikely.” 


True, he seems to have hoped that the lique- | 


faction of factor analysis would clear un- 


~ 


clear data. Yet his intelligent use of the re- ; 
sults suggests that if next time around he at- | 


tends more to his ideas and less to his 


undoubted mathematical virtuosity, we can | 


hope for a design that will test his good 
insights directly. 
His theory seems worth pursuing. 
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Dimensions of Job Perceptions 


Dipboye and Anderson also want to talk 
about “needs” associated with occupations, 
though they also go at that task very in- 
directly and do not state it as their primary 
goal. The questions they state at the head 
of their article are well and directly an- 
swered. No one can doubt that their stu- 
dents held stereotyped views of occupa- 
tions. Who can really doubt that their stu- 
dents’ views contained a validity that Dip- 
boye and Anderson modestly disclaim? 
These youngsters who saw the systematic, 
hard-working, thing-oriented engineer as 
different from the vacillating, modestly am- 
bitious, politically-oriented school principal 
were beginning to be savvy about life in 
these United States. 

It remains unclear to what extent these 
stereotypes reflect “needs,” either in the 
members of these vocations or in the 
youngsters who were describing them. At- 
titudes, certainly. Values, probably. But 
needs? The word seems in danger of be- 
coming a portmanteau. 

Of course I am aware that Edwards and 
Stern claim to measure needs by devices 
similar to that employed by Dipboye and 
Anderson. Stern and Edwards both have a 
good deal more evidence for their claim 
to be tapping a “need” in the personality— 
and their claims are not yet established. 
Why attach the word to every untried ques- 
tionnaire? 

The point is: thes two papers do an im- 
portant service by <: ying out the time for a 
critical experiment. Everyone has circled 
around and around the idea that members 
of any one vocation share similar psycho- 
dynamics. For instance, a favorite single 
variable nowadays in vocational psychology 
is Masculinity-Femininity. There, as in these 
papers, cultural stereotypes of occupational 
roles are used as an excuse for touching 
on psychodynamic topics. But if all these 
indirect approaches can show us something, 
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isn't it time someone asked the question 
directly? What are the engineer’s psycho- 
dynamics? Those of the social worker? The 
deep sea diver? Let’s ask. 

My general moral being drawn, I would 
also like to suggest that Dipboye and An- 
derson have scarcely exhausted their data’s 
richness. The variables Succorance, Abase- 
ment, Aggression and Exhibition did not 
pull against vocation only because the au- 
thors elected to use percentages as they did 
and test for differences from an unusual 
null hypothesis. Table 1 can be treated for 
frequencies only and a chi square computed 
in the usual way, testing the null hypoth- 
esis that vocation pulls against the inde- 
pendent variables, given the marginal oc- 
currence of those variables as they were 
found in Nature. We then find Aggression 
enormously low in Scientists and even more 
strikingly high in Principals, high in High 
School Teachers and low in Elementary 
School Teachers. This patterning in Aggres- 
sion by itself contributes enough to the chi 
square to assure its significance for the en- 
tire table! 

Succorance varies similarly but less dra- 
matically. Exhibition is dramatically low for 
Scientists, a bit high for all teachers. (All 
these statements apply for the first four 
columns of Table 1 only, where the use of 
both boys and girls as respondents could 
be held constant.) That high school boys 
and girls should feel these ways seems to 
make common sense. 

That the margins of Table 1 varied as 
they did does seem explained by culturally 
prescribed avoidances, as the authors sug- 
gest. There is at least a two-factor picture 
here. Students don’t like to have to say that 
adults are Aggressive but when they get to 
mentioning that trait, they know which 
adults are which. 

Charles C. McArthur 
Harvard University 
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Relationships Among Self-Descriptions, 


Occupational Stereotypes, and Vocational 


Preferences 
Donald H. Blocher! 


University of Minnesota 


and Richard A. Schutz 
Kansas Neurological Institute 


Many diverse and conflicting theories of 
occupational development have been for- 
mulated. In a recent book, Hoppock (1957) 
reviewed eighteen such current theories 
ranging from socio-economic explanations 
to psychoanalytic interpretations of the 
vocational development process. Unfortun- 
ately, none of these theories has so far 
been able to generate any body of research 
which can satisfactorily explain the total 
pattern of career choice and development. 

The self concept has been linked to 
various aspects of the vocational choice 
process in a number of theories of occu- 
pational development. It has been stressed, 
for example, that an individual’s identifi- 
cation with various occupational groups 
is crucial to the development of vocational 
interests and choices (Carter, 1940). 
Bordin (1943) proposed that in respond- 
ing to an interest inventory a person is 
actually expressing his acceptance of a 
particular view of himself in terms of oc- 
cupational stereotypes. The present authors 
(1960) in a preliminary phase of this study, 
found some support for Bordin’s position. 
Super (1953) has gone still further to 
suggest that in choosing an occupation an 


1This study is based in part upon a joint re- 
search project done by the two authors in partial 
fulfillment of the Ph.D. requirements at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, under the direction of C. 
Gilbert Wrenn, Willis E. Dugan, and E. Paul 
Torrance. Another phase of this study relating to 
self-satisfaction and level of occupational aspira- 
tion appeared in the Personnel and Guidance Jour- 
nal, Vol. 89, No. 7, 1961. 


individual is actually attempting to develop 
and implement a certain self concept. He 
virtually equates the process of self con- 
cept development with that of vocational 
development. 

As Wrenn (1958) has pointed out there 
is not one self concept, but many. In one 
sense every new role or relationship into 
which an individual enters may produce 
a new self concept. Thus it is possible to 
conceive of a special, vocational self con- 
cept composed of those distinctive patterns 
of attitudes, ideas, feelings, and desires 
which a person holds about himself in 
relation to the world of work. 

Similarly, the individual may be pre- 
sumed to have some set of pictures or 
stereotypes regarding people in various 
occupations. The relationships which exist 
between these two kinds of personal con- 


structs, vocational self concepts and occu- | 


pational stereotypes, might be considered 
as -possible variables in the vocational 
development process. 

The present study was based upon the 


problem described above. From this frame | 


of reference it is possible to postulate the 


existence of certain relationships among | 


vocational self concepts, occupational 
stereotypes and vocational preferences. An 
individual’s claimed vocational interests or 
preferences constitute one important aspect 
of his vocational development. They rep- 
resent at least a verbal tendency to respond 
favorably or unfavorably in terms of 
specific occupations. 
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Relationships among Self-concepts, Stereotypes, and Vocations 


Why does an individual claim great 
interest in one occupation and at the same 
time profess little or no interest in an- 
other? According to the theoretical point 
of view outlined above, the answer might 
lie in the relationships between the voca- 
tional self concept, and the occupational 
stereotypes which the individual holds. In 
other words, a person’s claimed interest 
in an occupation might be presumed to 


_ vary directly with the degree of acceptance 


of the occupational stereotype as self- 
descriptive or self-enhancing. 

From this position we would predict that 
an individual will claim high interest in 
an occupation for which he holds a stereo- 
type closely approximating the vocational 
self concept which he has or would like 
to have. Conversely we might expect the 
same individual to express little interest 
in an occupation for which his perceived 
stereotype is quite dissimilar to self or 
ideal self. 

Hypotheses Tested 

Following the reasoning of the preceding 
—- two experimentally testable 

ypotheses were derived: (1) an in- 
dividual’s_self-description, that is, his 
vocational self concept operationally de- 
fined, will be more nearly like his stereo- 
type of a typical member of an occupation 
for which he expresses high interest than 
this same self-description will resemble the 
stereotype held for an occupation in which 
little interest is claimed; (2) a similar 
set of relationships would hold between 
descriptions of ideal self and these two 
kinds of occupational stereotypes. 


Experimental Design 
The population on which the above 
hypotheses were tested consisted of all 
(135) twelfth grade boys in a suburban 
high school. These senior boys comprised 
a group which was considerably above 
general population averages in intelligence, 


' socio-economic status and educational and 


vocational aspirations. The experimental 
design made use of each subject’s descrip- 


' tion of himself, his ideal self, and various 
| occupational stereotypes. To obtain these 


descriptions, a 180-item list of words and 
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phrases, the Descriptive Check List (DCL) 
was constructed using the trait clusters 
developed by Cattell (1946) as an item 
pool. The DCL sampled some 96 per cent 
of these clusters which Cattell considers 
to represent a complete and comprehensive 
list of those human personality traits 
described in the English language. The 
DCL as it was used in this study was 
found to have a Spearman-Brown corrected 
split-half reliability of .92. 

The following procedure was followed 
in collecting the data. During the first 
of two sessions each subject was asked 
to describe himself and his ideal self on 
the DCL. Also during this session each 
subject was given an alphabetically ar- 
ranged list of the 45 occupations commonly 
scored on the Strong Vocational Interest 
Blank. Through a reduction process, each 
subject then chose the one “most interest- 
ing” and the one “least interesting” occu- 
pation on the list. Forty-three of the 45 
occupations were chosen in one of these 
categories by at least one subject. Upon 
the conclusion of this session no indication 
was given that the research workers would 
return. 

One week later a second session was 
held in which the remaining data were 
collected. Each subject was asked to 
describe his picture of a typical member 
of each of two occupations. These occupa- 
tions were the two that the subject had 
previously chosen as “most interesting” and 
“least interesting.” No announcement was 
made as to why these particular occupa- 
tions were to be described, and the subjects 
did not know what occupations their class- 
mates were being asked to describe. Both 
data-gathering sessions were held during 
regular social studies classes under usual 
conditions of classroom discipline. 


Analysis of the Data 


Similarity scores were obtained between 
each pair of DCL descriptions through the 
use of the d? statistic described by Cron- 
bach and Gleser (1953). This resulted in 
a quantitative index of the degree of simi- 
larity between each pair of constructs. 
Mean similarity scores for each of these 
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pairs were computed for the group. 
The following calculations were then 
performed: 


1. A t-test was applied to determine 
the significance of the difference between 
(a) the mean score representing similarity 
between self-descriptions and stereotypic 
descriptions of high interest occupations 
and (b) the mean score representing the 
degree of similarity between self-descrip- 
tions and_ stereotypic descriptions of 
low-interest occupations. 

2. A t-test was similarly applied to de- 
termine the significance of the difference 
between (a) the mean score representing 
the similarity between ideal self-descrip- 
tions and stereotypic descriptions of high 
interest occupations and (b) the mean 
score representing similarity between ideal 
self-descriptions and stereotypic descrip- 
tions of low-interest occupations. 

Results 

The mean similarity score based upon 
congruence between self-descriptions and 
high-interest stereotypes was _ greater 
(497.37 to 380.35) at the .01 level of 
confidence than the mean similarity score 
based upon congruence between self and 
low interest occupational stereotype. 

The mean similarity score measuring 
congruence between ideal self and high 
interest occupational stereotype was again 
greater (580.36 to 391.01) at the .01 level 
of confidence than the mean similarity 
score based upon congruence between ideal 
self and low interest stereotype. 

Thus, the null hypotheses of no differ- 
ences in means were rejected in both cases, 
and the theoretical predictions previously 
formulated were supported by these data. 
The subjects perceived both their self 
concepts and their ideal self concepts to 
be more nearly similar to their stereotypes 
of workers in occupations with high 
claimed interests than to their equivalent 
stereotypes of workers in occupations with 
little claimed interest. 


Implications 


Two limitations of the study should be 
considered in any interpretation of the re- 
sults. The population on which the study 


Donald H. Blocher and Richard A. Schutz 


was based was far above general popula- 
tion averages in ability, socio-economic 
status and occupational aspirations. The 
instrument on which the constructs were 
described was a new, although promising 
one. With these limitations in mind it is 
still recalled that the subjects in the study 
tended to describe their stereotype of a 
typical person in an occupation in which 
they expressed high interest as more nearly 
like their self concepts and ideal self con- 
cepts than they did the equivalent picture 
which they held of such a member of an 
occupation in which they claimed little 
interest. 

One direct interpretation of these find- 
ings could be that claimed vocational 
interests are an outgrowth of attempts to 
develop and implement satisfying concepts 
of self in relation to the world of work. 
Such an interpretation has a number of 
interesting implications for vocational 
counseling. The fact that an individual's 
self concepts seem to be significant factors 
in his vocational development introduces 
an important factor into the vocational 
counseling process. The way in which the 
client feels and thinks about himself in 
relation to occupations and workers, the 


kind of person he would like to become | 
in making a living, as well as the inter- | 


personal relationships encountered in 
various occupations become important 
topics for discussion and exploration in 
the counseling interview. 


Opportunities for adolescents to become | 


acquainted with successful individuals in 
various occupations in order to test their 
perceptions or stereotypes may be impor- 
tant experiences in developing realistic self 
concepts and stereotypes in relation to the 


world of work. Discrepancies between | 
claimed and measured interests may be 


viewed as rough measures of the adequacy 
of vocational stereotypes held by young- 
sters. Similarly, the ability to “fake” high 
scores on interest tests such as the Strong 
may be viewed as a rough measure 
of knowledge of true _ occupational 
stereotypes. 

The relationships which exist within this 
complex of personal constructs involving 
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Relationships among Self-concepts, Stereotypes, and Vocations 


self and occupational stereotypes, might 
be viewed as an important new dimension 
in the vocational counseling process, and 
one which deserves fully as much attention 
on the part of the counselor as those 
created by measured interests or differ- 
ential aptitudes. 


Further Research 

The implications discussed above remain 
largely speculative because of the very 
sketchy research as yet available on this 
topic. A number of interesting lines of 
research are suggested by the results of 
this study. 

The process by which vocational self 
concepts emerge and develop seems to be 
a problem of primary importance. Longi- 
tudinal studies covering the period from 
childhood through adolescence and meas- 
uring the vocational self concept at regular 
intervals might shed light on this process. 
The relationship of self-concept develop- 
ment to significant others in the child’s life 
such as parents, teachers, cultural heroes, 
etc. might provide worthwhile information. 
Studies of the effects of role-playing op- 
portunities in school and play could yield 
interesting data on the ways in which 
vocational self concepts are tested and 
modified. Studies of the results of vocations 
courses on the occupational stereotypes 
held by youngsters might offer methods 
of helping these become more adequate 
and realistic. 

Process studies of vocational counseling 
interviews similar to those conducted in 
client-centered therapy might be able to 
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trace changes in vocational self concepts 
and stereotypes as they occur in vocational 
counseling. 

Studies of the relationship between 
self-acceptance and self-evaluation could 
provide data on the problem of under 
and over-aspiring youngsters. 

The field of vocational self-concept 
research is both fertile and fascinating. Its 
relatively unexplored intricacies represent 
opportunities for research which might 
contribute much to our understanding of 
vocational development and to an improve- 
ment of our techniques for vocational 
counseling. 


Received July 7, 1960. 
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Brief Counseling with Poor College Risks 


Leonard D. Goodstein and John O. Crites 


State University of Iowa 


For a number of years, the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, like many other large state 
universities, admitted all graduates of ac- 
credited Iowa high schools to the fresh- 
man class. In 1959, faced with rapidly in- 
creasing enrollments and a shortage of 
classroom space and instructional facilities, 
the Board of Regents established admission 
requirements for graduates of Iowa sec- 
ondary schools (such requirements for 
graduates of out-of-state institutions were 
already in effect). Students who were in 
the lower half of their high school gradu- 
ating class and who scored in the lower 
30 per cent of all students taking the state- 
wide Iowa College Scholarship Placement 
Tests (a forerunner of the current Ameri- 
can College Testing program) had to regis- 
ter for the 1959 summer session as pro- 
bationary students. These students were 
informed that they would be permitted to 
register for the fall semester only if their 
academic achievement during the summer 
was adjudged “satisfactory” by the appro- 
priate university dean. 

Those students who decided to take ad- 
vantage of this opportunity appeared to be 
extremely good counseli=g risks, since they 
supposedly had a high uegree of academic 
motivation, they could anticipate imme- 
diate rewards for successful academic 
achievements, and theoretically they were 
quite anxious about their educational and 
vocational futures. Furthermore, in a re- 
cent study of the effects of brief counsel- 
ing on the scholastic achievement of up- 
perclassmen who were on academic proba- 
tion at the State University of Iowa, Klin- 
gelhofer (1954) obtained results which in- 
dicated that the achievement of the coun- 
seled group was significantly greater than 
that of the matched but noncounseled con- 
trol group. Thus, it was decided to intro- 


duce counseling as an experimental proce- | 
dure as part of the summer program for | 


these probationary, low ability college 
freshmen. 


Method 


Late in the spring of 1959, 82 high school 
seniors were notified by the Director of 
Admissions that they would not be admitted 
for the fall 1959 semester unless they satis- 
factorily completed at least six semester 
hours of college work during the preceding 
summer session. From this larger group of 
students, two smaller, randomly selected 
samples of 60 and 22 were constituted, the 
latter being composed of every fourth per- 
son on the probationary list. Approximate- 
ly one week prior to summer registration, 
the sample of 60 received a letter at their 
homes from the Director of the University 
Counseling Service inviting them to utilize 
this facility when they arrived on campus. 


These letters were intentionally mailed to | 





SYNE OSS see 


~~ 





| 


the students’ homes, so that they might | 
discuss counseling with their parents and | 


that the parents might encourage them to 
apply for counseling. Shortly after the be- 


ginning of the summer session, a follow-up | 
letter signed by one of the staff counselors | 
rather than the director was sent to each | 


student in the larger sample, reminding | 


him of the availability of counseling and 
urging him to make an appointment in the 
near future. Neither letter was sent to stu- 
dents in the sample of 22, which acted as 
a presumably matched control group. 


ge ORRIN 


Of the 82 high school graduates who 


were eligible for probationary admission, 
only 33 actually started and completed the 


2. A 


1959 summer session. These students, who : 


were the Ss in the present study, formed | 


‘ 


three groups. The Counseled group (N = | 


19) included those students who received | 
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Brief Counseling with Poor College Risks 


the two letters and who acted upon them 
by participating in counseling during the 
summer. They were seen by one of five 
different staff counselors for routine voca- 
tional-educational counseling, which in- 
volved at least two but no more than: five 
interviews and the administration of select- 
ed aptitude and interest tests. The focus 
of the counseling interviews was on the 
adequacy of the student’s vocational and 
educational plans, his study skills, and re- 
lated matters. There was no attempt to 
develop a uniform plan of counseling for 
all clients. Each counselor was permitted 
to formulate, in consultation with his super- 
visor, counseling objectives and goals which 
were regarded as appropriate for the par- 
ticular client. The Contacted Control group 
(N = 7) included those students who re- 
ceived the letters but who did not apply 
for counseling. Finally, the Noncontacted 
Control group (N = 7) included those 
students who received no letters. No one 
in this group voluntarily applied for coun- 
seling during the period of the study. 
The criterion measure used to assess the 
effectiveness of the counseling with these 
low ability students on academic probation 
was grade point average (GPA). GPA’s 
were available at the end of the summer 
session for all Ss in the three groups. In 
addition, GPA’s were obtained for 26 of 
the 33 students who completed the ensu- 
ing fall semester. The latter data made 
possible an evaluation of the longer, as 
well as shorter, term effects of the coun- 
seling conducted during the summer. 
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Results 


Table 1 presents the means and standard 
deviations for GPA and Placement Tests 
in the Counseled, Contacted Control, and 
Noncontacted Control groups for the sum- 
mer and fall sessions. In both semesters 
the mean GPA and the mean Placement 
Test scores of the Noncontacted Control 
group were greater than those for the other 
two groups. To compare the three groups 
on GPA with the differences in Placement 
Test means controlled, analysis of covari- 
ance was used. By eliminating the regres- 
sion of Placement Test scores on GPA, it 
was possible to determine whether a rela- 
tionship existed between counseling and 
academic achievement independent of the 
group differences in scholastic aptitude. 


The analyses of variance and covariance 
indicated that there was a relationship be- 
tween the counseling-control variable and 
academic performance in both the summer 
and fall semesters, but that the relationship 
was exactly the opposite in direction to the 
predicted one. With scholastic aptitude 
held constant, the groups differed in GPA 
at the end of the summer session (analysis 
of covariance: F = 3.85, df = 2 & 29, 
Fo; = 3.33) and at the close of the fall 
term (analysis of covariance: F = 6.72, 
df = 2 & 22, F., = 5.72). However, the 
differences favored the Noncontacted Con- 
trol group, which had the highest adjust- 
ed mean GPA’s on both occasions. The 
Counseled group was next highest, and the 
Contacted Control group was lowest. In 


Table 1 


Means, Adjusted Means, and Standard Deviations of Summer and Fall Grade Point Averages 
(GPA) and Composite Placement Test Scores of the Counseled, Contacted 
Control, and Noncontacted Control Groups 














GPA Placement Test 
Groups N Mean Adjusted Mean SD Mean SD 
Summer Session 
Counseled 19 1.83 1.83 40 85.42 89.96 
Contacted Control 7 1.47 1.48 39 84.29 32.04 
Noncontacted Control 7 2.03 2.01 .62 105.71 83.52 
Fall Session 
Counseled 16 1.41 1.36 40 79.19 41.31 
Contacted Control 4 1.25 1.18 Ak? 76.75 84.51 
Noncontacted Control 6 1.62 1.74 Sl 113.00 80.67 
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the summer the differences between the 
adjusted mean GPA’s of the Counseled and 
Contacted Control groups and the Noncon- 
tacted and Contacted Control groups were 
significant (.05 level), but not the differ- 
ence between the Counseled and Noncon- 
tacted Control groups. For the fall the sig- 
nificant differences (.01 level) in adjusted 
GPA means were between the Noncon- 
tacted Control and each of the other groups, 
but not between the Counseled and Con- 
tacted Control groups. 


Discussion 


The results offer no support for the con- 
tention that vocational-educational coun- 
seling, as it is typically practiced, enhances 
the academic achievement of low ability 
college students. As a matter of fact, the 
findings indicate that counseling is asso- 
ciated with poorer rather than better scho- 
lastic performance, even when differences 
in intellectual ability between the coun- 
seled and noncounseled groups are con- 
trolled statistically. One possibility is, of 
course, that the lower grades achieved by 
the Counseled group stem directly from 
their experiences in counseling. This seems 
unlikely, however, since a review of case 
notes for the Counseled group revealed 
that anxiety-producing topics were only in- 
frequently discussed and that signs of 
strong anxiety were seldom manifest. In 
other words, there is no reason to suspect 
that counseling aroused sufficient anxiety 
to interfere with study habits and class- 
‘room performance. 

A more plausible explanation is that in 
the summer session the Noncontacted Con- 
trol group, which had a higher mean Com- 
posite on the Placement Tests, received 
spuriously high grades because it actually 
had the brighter students from the entire 
probationary sample as a result of sampling 
fluctuations. In the fall semester, when it 
competed with students from the upper and 
middle ranges of ability, this same group 
achieved at a considerably lower level. In 
fact, it had a mean GPA less than that pre- 
dicted from its mean Placement Test score, 
possibly because its good academic perform- 
ance in the summer session led to over- 
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confidence, reduced effort, and less effec- 
tive academic behavior in the subsequent 
term. This failure of the Noncontacted 
Control group to fulfill its potential resulted 
in a correlation of —.35 between GPA and 
Placement Test scores for the total group in 
the fall. In other words, the group’s under- 
achievement produced a negative relation- 
ship between grades and scholastic apti- 
tude. When the fall GPA means were ad- 
justed for this relationship, the effect was 
to increase the mean of the more able Non- 
contacted Control group and to decrease 
the means of the less able Counseled and 
Contacted Control groups. These findings 
emphasize the necessity of checking on the 
adequacy of the matching of groups, par- 
ticularly when the groups are small and 
selected as in most counseling studies 
(Guthrie & O’Neill, 1953). 


The results agree with those of a study | 
at the State University of Iowa summarized | 


over a quarter of a century ago by Free- 


man and Jones (1933), who reported that | 


there were no stable differences in the 


academic achievement of low-ability coun- | 


seled and uncounseled students. In a simi- 
lar investigation, but with students un- 
selected on ability, Guthrie and O’Neill 


(1953) found that counseling had no ef- | 


fect upon the grade status of second 


semester freshmen, although there was a | 


tendency for one control group, analogous 
to the Noncontacted Control group in the 
present study, to improve more than the 
other groups. In contrast, Klingelhofer’s 


(1954) counseled group significantly ex- | 


ceeded a matched control sample in GPA 
following short-term educational advise- 
ment. However, his students were more 





ae 





intellectually able and possibly more high- | 
ly motivated for counseling than those in | 


the other studies. 

A final consideration pertains to the use 
of GPA as the sole criterion of counseling 
effectiveness in the present study, a pro- 


cedure which is open to criticism. The | 
investigators recognize both the narrowness | 
of the criterion utilized as well as the | 


importance of other goals of equal signifi- 
cance, such as the clearer understanding 
by the counselee of his academic limitations 
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or his development and formulation of more 
adequate vocational and educational plans. 
Indeed, the counseling notes clearly sug- 
gest that such goals were implicit in the 
counseling process itself. Still, the primacy 
of grades in evaluating academic success 
together with the difficulties inherent in 
constructing quantitative criterion meas- 
ures in the other areas led to the use 
of grades as the only criterion. As reliable 
and valid measures of such variables as 
self-understanding and the adequacy of vo- 
cational and educational plans become 
available, much additional research on 
counseling will become feasible. 


Summary 

The present study evaluated the effects 
of individual vocational-educational coun- 
seling on the academic achievement of a 
group of probationary, low-ability college 
freshmen. There were 19 students in the 
Counseled group, 7 in the Noncontacted 
Control group, and 7 in the Contacted 
Control group. After adjustments were 
made by covariance techniques for differ- 
ences in intellectual ability between the 
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three groups, the GPA of the Noncontacted 
Control group was significantly higher than 
that of the other two groups for successive 
summer and fall semesters. These results 
were attributed to a statistical artifact pro- 
duced by the use of scores from the ex- 
treme lower end of the college ability 
continuum. There was no evidence that 
vocational-educational counseling, as it is 
usually conducted, leads to greater aca- 
demic achievement by low ability college 
students. The implications of the findings 
were briefly discussed. 


Received October 19, 1960. 
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Factors in College Persistence 


Stanley O. Ikenberry',? 
Michigan State University 


Student withdrawal from college has 
long been recognized as a social and edu- 
cational problem of imposing significance. 
Several investigators have contributed to 
the current store of research concerning 
the student who withdraws from college. 
Withdrawals, for example, have consist- 
ently been found to have lower scores on 
various measures of academic aptitude and 
ability than enrollees (Iffert, 1957; Lins 
and Pitt, 1953; Yoshino, 1958). In agree- 
ment with these findings is evidence 
that collegiate withdrawals have poorer 
achievement records, both in previous 
high school work and in college, than 
enrollees (Lehr, 1956; Slocum, 1956; Mun- 
ger, 1956; Smith, 1957). 

Increasing attention has been focused on 
the relationship between withdrawal from 
college and various noncognitive variables 
such as social background, attitudes, and 
values. Iffert (1957), for example, found 
a relationship between family income and 
collegiate persistence while Slocum (1956) 
found family background, especially par- 
ental interest in and aspirations for the 
student to be influential in withdrawal 
and persistence. Grace (1957) concluded 
that independent and responsible students 
were more likely to remain enrolled and 
that dependent-irresponsible students were 
more likely to withdraw from college. Also 


1The study reported herein was part of a study 
of student attitudes, values, and critical thinking 
ability in higher education, sponsored jointly by 
Michigan State University and the United States 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
Office of Education. 

2A more detailed and comprehensive report 
of the study may be found in the author’s doc- 
toral dissertation (Ikenberry, 1960). The author 
wishes to express appreciation to William Far- 
quhar, Paul Dressel, Joseph Saupe, Walter John- 
son, Irvin Lehmann, and Archie Haller for sug- 
gestions and criticisms concerning the initial study. 


in the noncognitive area is evidence to 
suggest the possibility that attitudes such 
as dogmatism and stereotypy are related 
to collegiate persistence (Dressel and May- 
hew, 1954). 

The following limitations, however, are 
found in most of the previous studies: (1) 
studies were limited in terms of the num- 
ber and scope of the variables included; 
(2) withdrawals were all placed in a single 
group and no attention was directed 
toward possible differences among dif- 
ferent types of withdrawal students such 
as high and low achievers or males and 
females; (3) no multivariate statistical tech- 
niques had been used to analyze the data; 
(4) little indication of the interrelationships 
among variables was given. 


Purpose of the Study 


The study reported herein was designed 
with the following objectives in mind. 
First, the study was designed to examine 


differences in affective and cognitive char- | 


acteristics between students who withdraw 
from college and students who remain 
enrolled through the end of the first year. 
Previous investigators have commonly lim- 
ited the scope of their research to the 
consideration of possible differences on 
cognitive instruments or affective varia- 
bles. Moreover, when the scope of previous 
studies has included both the cognitive 
and affective variables, the interrelation- 
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ships among the variables were not made | 


clear. Secondly, little is known concerning 
the differences between collegiate with- 
drawals of above average achievement and 
enrollees of above average achievement. 
An objective of the study, therefore, was 
to study differences between collegiate 
withdrawals and enrollees when these 
groups were further classified in terms of 
first term college achievement and sex. 
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Table 1 


Number of Students in Each Group, Classified by Collegiate Persistence, 
First Term Grade Point Average, and Sex 





First Term College 











Grade Point Average Withdrawals Enrollees 
Males Females Males Females 
0.00* Group 1 Group 2 
N = 28 N = 20 ae ae 
0.01-1.99 Group 3 Group 4 Group 7 Group 8 
N = 116 N = 68 N = 55 N = 84 
2.00-4.00 Group 5 Group 6 Group 9 Group 10 
N = 82 = 89 N = 82 N = 79 





*This category includes all students who withdrew from the university prior to receiving 


any grades. 


The third primary objective of this study 
was to use an analysis technique which 
would allow a comparison of groups on all 
of the selected variables simultaneously, 
ie., a multivariate statisiic. Using con- 
ventional analysis techniques such as anal- 
ysis of variance, it is necessary to summar- 
ize resultant differences among groups in 
terms of several supposedly independent 
phenomena. The instruments used to test 
differences among groups are frequently 
known, however, to be nonorthogonal, of- 
ten highly interrelated. A multivariate sta- 
tistical approach allows differences among 
groups to be examined in terms of linear 
combinations of variables and not simply 
in reference to a single variable. 
Following from the purposes of the study 
a single hypothesis was formulated: It is 
possible to discriminate among groups of 
students classified by collegiate persist- 
ence, academic achievement, and sex, on 
the basis of linear combinations of varia- 
bles including intellectual ability, social 
background, attitudes, and values. 


Design and Methodology 


The population under study consisted of 
the 1958 entering freshman class of Michi- 
gan State University. Only those students 
who had never previously attended a col- 
lege or university, who were currently en- 
rolled full time, who were American citi- 
zens, and for whom complete records 
were available were included in the study. 
These qualifications observed, the total 


population numbered 2,746 students.? At 
the conclusion of the 1958-59 academic 
year, 303 students from the population had 
withdrawn from the university. These stu- 
dents comprised the withdrawal sample 
of the study. A random sample of 250 stu- 
dents was drawn from the 2,443 students 
who remained enrolled through the end 
of the first academic year. 

Both the withdrawal sample and the 
enrollee sample were further classified in- 
to subgroups on the basis of sex and first 
term achievement. A grade point average 
of 2.0 (C) was selected as an appropriate 
criterion for the classification of students 
into above and below average achievement 
groups. Students who withdrew prior to 
the assignment of grades for the first term 
were not included in the below average 
achievement group, but were placed in a 
separate achievement category. Further 
classification of groups by sex yielded ten 
groups, six of which contained students 
who withdrew from college and four of 
which contained students who remained 
enrolled. The nature of these groups is 
illustrated in Table 1. 

Records for each student included in 
the study were assembled for each of the 
following instruments: The College Quali- 
fication Test, total score; The Test of Criti- 

3During fall term, 1960, the Registrar’s rec- 
ords indicated 3,216 students were classified by 
Michigan State University as freshmen. The pop- 
ulations of the study included approximately 85 
per cent of all M.S.U. students classified as 
freshmen. 
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Table 2 
Pearson Product-Moment Within-Groups Correlation Coefficients 
Among the Variables Used in the Study 
Variables u 2 8 4 5 6 
1. Inventory of Beliefs 
2. Test of Critical Thinking 24* 
8. Differential Values Inventory —.03 .03 
4, Rokeach’s Dogmatism Scale —.58 —.17 aro, 
5. Michigan State University Reading Test 22, 53 03 —.18 
6. College Qualification Test 22 ol 03 —.13 61 
7. Social Status Index .08 02 —16 —.05 05 bE 





*Based on the appropriate F test, a within-groups correlation coefficient of .12 is significantly 


different from zero at the .01 level of confidence. 


cal Thinking, Form G; The Michigan State 
University Reading Test; The Inventory of 
Beliefs, Form I; Rokeach’s Dogmatism 
Scale, Form E; and The Differential Val- 
ues Inventory. The first three instruments 
are measures of various aspects of aca- 
demic aptitude and ability. The Inventory 
of Beliefs (I.B.) was used to measure ster- 
eotyped attitudes and Rokeach’s Scale to 
measure dogmatism and general authori- 
tarianism. The D-V Inventory served as 
a measure of commitment to the Protestant 
ethic values of achievement, individualism, 
puritan morality, and orientation toward 
the future. 

In addition to the above mentioned in- 
struments an indication of social back- 
ground was obtained through the combi- 
nation of the biographical variables of 
father’s occupation and the educational 
levels of the father and mother. Occupa- 
tional descriptions were classified accord- 
ing to the occupational prestige ratings 
of the North-Hatt classification system 
(Bendix and Lipsit, 1953). If the occupa- 
tion had not been rated in the original 
North-Hatt system, the interpolations to 
the North-Hatt ratings provided by Dynes 
and Haller were used.* The educational 
levels of the father and mother were clas- 
sified in categories ranging from “attended 
grade school but did not finish” to “at- 

4These interpolations done at Ohio State Uni- 
versity and the University of Wisconsin by Rus- 
sel Dynes and Archie O. Haller are on file with 
Dr. Haller, Department of Sociology and An- 
thropology, Michigan State University. Current 


work by Dudley Duncan of the University of 
Wisconsin supersedes the Dynes-Haller work. 


tained graduate or professional degree.” 
An intercorrelation matrix was formed 

using the three background variables and 

the matrix was factor-analyzed. The first 


factor loadings were used as a weighting | 


system to combine the three variables into 
a single index, called a social status. index 


because of an assumed relationship of all | 
three background variables to the social | 


status of the student’s family. 
Consonant with the objectives of the 


study, multiple discriminant analysis was | 


selected as an appropriate multivariate sta- 
tistical technique. Through the use of this 
statistic it was possible to define the linear 
combinations of variables which maximally 


discriminated among the ten mutually ex- | 


clusive groups. It was also possible to ob- 
serve the magnitude of group differences 
and interrelationships among variables. 
The computational procedures followed 


were based on a method provided by | 


Bryan (1950) and fully illustrated by Tiede- 
man, Bryan, and Rulon (1951). A discus- 
sion of the development and perfection of 
the multiple discriminant analysis tech- 
nique has been published by Tatsuoka and 
Tiedeman (1954). 


Results of the Analysis 


An understanding of the interrelation- 
ships among the instruments used in the 
study is helpful in the interpretation of the 
multivariate linear combinations of vari- 
ables in the discriminant functions. The 
within-group intercorreJation matrix of the 
seven variables used in the study is pre- 
sented in Table 2. 
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Factors in College Persistence 


It is apparent from Table 2 that the three 
cognitive instruments are highly interre- 
lated. The highest correlation coefficient 
was .61 between the C.Q.T. and M.S.U. 
Reading. The lowest was .51 between Crit- 
ical Thinking and C.Q.T. A low order but 
statistically significant correlation was 
found between the attitudinal measures 
and the cognitive instruments. A high co- 
efficient, however, of —.58 was found be- 
tween the two attitudinal measures, I.B. 
and Dogmatism. The D-V Inventory did 
not correlate significantly with the three 
cognitive instruments nor with the I.B. 
A low and just significant correlation was 
found between the D.V.I. and the Dogma- 
tism Scale. 

Interestingly, the social status index cor- 
related highest with the D.V.I. (—.16). 
Other correlation coefficients between the 
social status index and the remaining cog- 
nitive and noncognitive variables failed to 
achieve the level required for significance. 


The Test of the Hypothesis 


The single hypothesis of no difference 
among the ten groups on the seven cogni- 
tive and affective variables was tested 
through the solution of the determinantal 
equation | A—AW | V=O. The ratio of the 
among-groups dispersion to the within- 
groups dispersion is given by the latent 
root of the system. A test of the statistical 
significance of the latent root has been 
developed by Rao (1952) and was used to 
test the significance of the latent roots of 
the discriminant functions. 

Values of chi square computed by Rao’s 
formula were referred to the tabled dis- 
tribution of chi-square values with the ap- 
propriate degrees of freedom. The first 
two discriminant functions achieved sta- 
tistical significance above the .001 level 
of confidence, and the third was signifi- 
cant at the .05 level of confidence. The 
remaining four functions were not found 
to be significant and were considered to 
represent chance variation. 

If the sum of the seven discriminant 
functions were considered to be an esti- 
mate of the total group dispersion as de- 
fined by the instruments used in the study, 
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the first function would account for ap- 
proximately 64 per cent of the total dis- 
persion, the second function 25 per cent, 
and the third function approximately 5 
per cent. The remaining four discriminant 
functions combined would account for less 
than 6 per cent of the total group disper- 
sion. 


Interpretation of the Three Significant 
Discriminant Functions® 


For purposes of interpretation, the dis- 
criminant coefficients of the three signifi- 
cant discriminant functions were weighted 
(multiplied) by the standard deviations of 
the corresponding instruments. While the 
coefficients automatically adjust to the 
units of measurement of the scales em- 
ployed, the interpretation of the function 
does depend on the units of measurement 
of the initial variates (Tiedeman and Bry- 
an, 1958). 

The weighted coefficients for the three 
significant functions are presented in Ta- 
ble 3. 

1. Examination of the weighted coeffi- 
cients of the first linear combination indi- 
cated that the function was primarily an 
intellective function. The C.Q.T., M.S.U. 
Reading Test, and the Test of Critical 
Thinking were all weighted heavily and 
positively. The fourth heaviest weighted 
variable in the first function was the so- 
cial status index. The remaining coeffi- 
cients were so small as to indicate little 
influence in the first function. 

2. Examination of the coefficients of the 
second function indicated that the C.Q.T. 
received a heavy negative weighting but 
the M.S.U. Reading Test received a positive 
weighting. Critical Thinking received a 
small, apparently insignificant weighting. 

The M.S.U. Reading Test is a highly ver- 
bal instrument, while the total score of the 
C.Q.T. is strongly influenced by numerical 
and scientific items. The complementary 
weightings given these two cognitive ‘in- 


5The interpretation of the linear combinations 
of variables is necessary if the nature of group 
differences is to be understood. The reader must 
be cognizant, however, that the interpretation is 
speculative. 
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Stanley O. Ikenberry 


Table 3 


Weighted, Discriminant Coefficients of 
the First, Second, and Third Discriminant Functions 








First Second Third 

Variable Function Function Function 
Inventory of Beliefs — .319 1.236 1.871 
Test of Critical Thinking 6.290 .605 —2.542 
Differential Values Inventory 1.590 —1.408 043 
Rokeach’s Dogmatism Scale — .959 — .119 2.172 
M.S.U. Reading Test 6.858 6.858 6.858 
College Qualification Test 11.096 —9.5389 —2.693 
Social Status Index 5.011 5.495 —3.917 





struments would therefore likely maximize 
any sex differences measured by the re- 
spective instruments. The social status in- 
dex, the variable of third heaviest weight- 
ing, would also contribute to the discrimi- 
nation along this cultural dimension. 
Viewed from this perspective, the interac- 
tion between the two cognitive instruments 
and the social status index would suggest 
discrimination along a social-cultural di- 
mension, which maximized sex differences. 

3. It should be remembered that the or- 
thogonal discriminant functions maximize 
dispersion among groups after the effects 
of previous functions are removed. In the 
third function, therefore, we have the lin- 
ear combination of variables which dis- 
criminates among groups after the removal 
of achievement (first function) and sex 
(second function) influences. Subsequent 
examination of group differences on the 
third function will show that the function 
discriminated in the third dimension of 
group differences, that of collegiate per- 
sistence. 

A careful examination of the formation 
of group scores on the third function re- 
vealed that group differences resulted from 
an interaction between the cognitive instru- 
ments and the social status index. The cog- 
nitive complex appeared to contain a resid- 
ual verbal-sex factor, as the verbal M.S.U. 
Reading Test was positively weighted and 
the numerical-scientific C.Q.T. and Test 
of Critical Thinking were negatively 
weighted. Within collegiate persistence 
and achievement groups, females were con- 
sistently higher on this cognitive complex, 
and also tended to be highest on the nega- 


tively weighted social status index. It was 
tentatively concluded therefore, that the 
interaction between the cognitive instru- 
ments and the social status index resulted 
in a removal of the sex factor from the 
social and cultural background factors 
measured by the social status index.® 

In summary, the first function was in- 
terpreted as an intellective or achievement 





function, the second function as a social- | 


cultural-sex function, and the third func- 
tion as a social background function with 
intellective and sex factors removed. 


Group Differences on the Significant 
Discriminant Functions 


The discriminant scores for each of the 


ten groups of the study on the first and | 


second discriminant functions are present- 


ed in Table 4. In addition, the position of / 


each group in the two dimensional space 
has been piotted in Figure 1. The lines 
drawn between the plotted group means 
on the first and second discriminant func- 


6Interestingly, the values inventory and the 
measures of dogmatism and stereotypy did not 
appreciably influence the nature of the third func- 
tion. The near zero weight accorded the values 


aeergcrneee ss 


inventory may possibly have resulted from the | 
fact that although high traditional values meas- | 
ured by the inventory should logically relate to | 
achievement and persistence in college, students | 


from the lower social strata homes also tend io 
score in the same direction. When related to with- 
drawal, therefore, the instrument becomes im- 
potent. 

The lack of influence of the attitudinal weight- 
ings is due to the fact that the two instruments 
are highly interrelated (—.58) but scored in op- 
posite directions. Thus, in effect, each discrimi- 
nant weighting cancelled out the other. 
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upon which first term grade point averages 
were available, the four above 2.0 GPA 
groups were all higher on the first function 
than the four below 2.0 GPA groups. An 
examination of the position of the ten 
groups in the two-dimensional space will 
illustrate the heterogeneity of the different 
withdrawal groups. For example, the sec- 
ond highest group on the first function was 
a withdrawal group, as were the fourth 
and fifth highest groups. Correspondingly, 
the three lowest groups on the first func- 
tion were also withdrawal groups. 

The greatest differences among groups 
on the first function were found between 
different achievement level groups, re- 
gardless of sex or collegiate persistence. 
When similar sex and achievement groups 
were compared, however, there was a con- 
sistent tendency for withdrawal groups to 
be below enrolled groups on the first func- 
tion. 

2. The differences between withdrawals 
and enrollees of similar sex and achieve- 
ment levels on the second function are also 
illustrated in Figure 1. The primary dis- 
crimination of the second function was in 
terms of sex groups. All five female groups 
were higher on the second function than 
the five male groups. (On the graph all 
female groups appear to the right of all 
male groups.) Within similar sex and 
achievement level groups, enrollee groups 
were consistently higher than withdrawal 
groups on the second function. Examina- 
tion of differences between above and be- 
low average achievement groups, however, 
revealed no systematic pattern of differ- 
ences. This, of course, could be expected 
as the discrimination of the first function 
was primarily in terms of achievement lev- 
el groups and this dispersion was removed 
from the second function. 

3. The group means on the third signifi- 
cant function, listed in order of magnitude, 
are presented in Table 5. The five highest 
groups on the third function were all with- 
drawal groups. Four out of the five lowest 
groups on the third function remained en- 
rolled in college. These differences appear 
independent of sex or achievement dif- 
ferences. 


Stanley O. 





Ikenberry 


Table 5 


Group Means on the Third Discriminant Function 











Group Mean Score on the 
Description Third Discriminant Function 
Withdrew, Above 2.0, Females 15.18 
Withdrew, No GPA, Male 13.85 
Withdrew, No GPA, Female 13.00 
Withdrew, Above 2.0, Males 12.20 
Withdrew, Below 2.0, Females 11.89 
Enrolled, Above 2.0, Males 11.88 
Withdrew, Below 2.0, Males 11.29 
Enrolled, Above 2.0, Females 11.08 
Enrolled, Below 2.0, Females 10.60 
Enrolled, Below 2.0, Males 10.45 





Of especial interest is the fact that ap- 
parently atypical groups of withdrawals 
and enrollees tended to fall toward the op- 
posite extremes of the distribution of means 
on the third function. For example, groups 
of students who withdrew, despite an 
above 2.0 first term grade average (C), or 
who withdrew prior to receiving any 
grades were highest on the third function. 
At the opposite extreme on the third func- 
tion were groups of students who remained 
enrolled despite a below 2.0 first term 
GPA. 


Group differences identified by the third 
function are consistent with the previous 
speculation concerning the nature of the 
function. If the third function was a reflec- 
tion of a social background factor, free of 
the usual correlates of ability and sex, dif- 
ferences among groups would agree with 
current social-psychological theory. Such 
theory would assert that the family and 
peer group associations, previous environ- 
ment, and other similarly constituted so- 
cial forces are the final determining factor 
in both collegiate persistence and attend- 
ance. A student with less than average abil- 
ity, but from a home in the upper-middle 
class strata, may persist in college despite 
a below average achievement record. The 
student persists because social pressures 
from parents and peers, plus internalized 
goals and values related to college attend- 
ance motivate him to do so. Similarly, stu- 
dents of high ability and achievement may 
withdraw from college because of social 
forces which make noncollegiate life more 
attractive and satisfying. The group differ- 
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ences as identified in the third discrimi- 
nant function are consistent with such a 
theory. 


Summary 


The study reported herein included a 
definition of linear combinations of seven 
variables which best discriminated among 
groups of college freshmen classified first 
according to collegiate persistence during 
the freshman year, and secondly according 
to first term achievement and sex. Three 
significant discriminant functions were 
found. The first and most powerful func- 
tion was interpreted as an intellective func- 
tion; the second function was interpreted 
as a cultural-sex function; and, the third 
function was interpreted as a social-back- 
ground function with sex and achievement 
differences removed. 

Group differences on each of the func- 
tions corresponded to the interpretation 
of the function. Above average achieve- 
ment groups were high on the first func- 
tion and below average achievement 
groups were low. Female groups were all 
above male groups on the second function. 
Withdrawal groups were above enrolled 
groups on the third function. 


Received August 1, 1960. 
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The Relationship Between Counseling Progress 


and Empathic Understanding 


William M. Lesser? 
Connecticut State Hospital 
Middletown, Connecticut 


There has been concern, in recent years, 
with the process of “understanding” peo- 
ple, and the factors which enter into this 
process. The measurement of empathic 
understanding was undertaken by Dymond 
(1949), who constructed a test of empathy 
whereby she was able to differentiate 
among high and low empathizers. She also 
presented evidence, through the use of 
the Thematic Apperception Test, that self- 
insight and the ability to understand others 
are positively related. 

Much attention has been given to the 
role of similarity between individuals as 
a factor in understanding the other person. 
Hastorf and Bender (1952) indicated that 
they felt that similarity leads to projection 
and thus may produce a fallacious pre- 
diction of another’s responses. They at- 
tempted to eliminate this factor of 
projection in their measure of “refined 
empathy.” As pointed out by Gage and 
Cronbach (1955) however, the method 
used by Hastorf and Bender results not 
necessarily in eliminating the effects of 
projection upon understanding, but simply 
in eliminating from consideration those 
areas in which the predictor is actually 
similar to those whom he is predicting. 
The supposedly negative effect of similar- 
ity upon understanding is, therefore, still 
open to question. 

The potentially positive effects of simi- 
larity, in fact, are pointed to by Halpern 
(1955). He shows that a greater predictive 

1This paper is based upon a dissertation sub- 
mitted to Michigan State University in partial 
fulfillment of the requirements for the Ph.D. 
degree. The author wishes to express his ap- 
preciation for assistance to the members of his 


committee: D. L. Grummon, B. L. Kell, P. Bakan, 
G. F. King, D. M. Johnson, and W. F. Johnson. 


accuracy is obtained for those subjects who 
are generally similar to the predictee and 
especially in those specific areas where 
there is similarity. In a variety of studies 
Normal (1953), Notcutt and Silva (1951), 
and Wolf and Murray (1937) all conclude 
that similarity aids predictability. In the 
area of psychotherapy, Fiedler (1951) 
showed that “good” therapists, as rated 
by their supervisors, saw their patients as 
being similar to themselves, and, infer- 
entially, used this similarity to advance 
the therapeutic process. In subsequent 
study with the effects of similarity, Fiedler 
and Senior (1952) suggest, among other 
things, that the actual similarity between 
a therapist and a client is a less important 
factor than the therapist’s feeling of simi- 
larity to his client, in his understanding of 
that client. Fiedler (1953b) indicates that 
this “assumed similarity” is suggestive of 
a positive feeling by the therapist towards 
his patient. 

Thus similarity between persons, or at 
least, “felt similarity,” does seem to bear 
some relationship to the ability to under- 
stand the other person. There is no work 
known to this writer, however, which has 
attempted to relate the variable of simi- 
larity to the progress which a particular 
client may make in a personal-counseling 
relationship. The present study attempted 
to ascertain whether any significant rela- 
tionships exist among a client’s counseling 
progress, the counselor’s ability to under- 
stand his client, and the similarity of client 
and counselor self concepts. 

It was hypothesized that: 

I. Counseling progress is positively re- 
lated to the counselor’s empathic under- 
standing of his client. 
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Counseling Progress and Empathic Understanding 


II. Counseling progress and empathic 
understanding are each positively related 
to the degree of similarity between the 
client’s and the counselor’s self concepts. 


Method 
Subjects 

The subjects used in this study consisted 
of 11 counselors on the staff of the Michi- 
gan State University Counseling Center, 
and 22 students and student wives who 
had sought personal counseling. 

At the time of final collection of data, 
11 of the clients had terminated counsel- 
ing while 11 were still being seen. Seven 
of the terminated clients had had from 
8 to 7 hours of counseling while the other 
four had had 9 to 12 counseling hours. 
Ten of the continuing clients had had 9 
to 12 hours of counseling while one had 
had 6 counseling hours. 

Therefore, seven of the eight clients who 
had had from 8 to 7 hours of counseling 
had terminated, while ten of the 14 clients 
who had had 9 to 12 counseling hours 
were continuing. 

Instruments 

Through the years, much controversy 
has arisen concerning the criteria to be 
used in judging the outcome of personal 
counseling. Counselor judgment, symptom 
removal, changing client behavior, chang- 
ing percepts on projective tests, and at- 
titude changes are just a few of the many 
criteria that have been used. Each of the 
above raise the issues of the validity of 
the measures used, and of the goals of a 
particular personal counseling relationship. 
Accepting as sound the postulates of client- 
centered counseling, and believing that 
change in self-perceptions and in ideal-self 
perceptions is a major goal in personal 
counseling, it was decided to use the chang- 
ing relationship between these two meas- 
ures as the criterion of counseling success 
in the present study. 

1. Q technique as described by Stephen- 
son (1953) was the test procedure used 
in this investigation to measure counselor 
self perceptions and client self and ideal- 
self perceptions. The universe of 100 self- 
referent statements used was developed 
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by Butler and Haigh (1954) for use in 
the University of Chicago Counseling 
Center Research. 

2. A second test procedure used in the 
present study is a measure of empathic 
understanding as obtained by the use of 
an “Empathic Understanding Scale.” The 
12 statements of this scale were obtained 
by first formulating 16 statements from 
many listed by Fiedler (1953a) as being 
characteristic of therapeutic relationships, 
as being characteristic of “expert” thera- 
pists, and as being characteristic of most 
conducive therapeutic treatment. 

Four judges, all graduate students in 
the department of psychology at Michigan 
State University, and including this writer, 
rated each of these statements as to 
whether or not it was an example of “em- 
pathic understanding,” as defined by Dy- 
mond (1949). Her definition of empathic 
understanding is “the imaginative trans- 
posing of oneself into the thinking, feeling, 
and acting of another and so structuring 
the world as he does” (Dymond, 1949, 
p. 127). On this basis, 12 of the 16 state- 
ments were rated by all four judges as 
depicting empathic understanding, and 
these constituted the Empathic Under- 
standing Scale. 

Two forms of the scale were then de- 
vised so that each counselor could rate 
himself and could be rated by his client. 
Rating was along a seven-point continuum 
from “most” to “least.” 

3. A scale which would measure coun- 
selor feelings of similarity towards each 
of his clients was needed. Since this writer 
found no such scale already in existence 
it was necessary to construct a scale es- 
pecially for the present research. To ac- 
complish this, a seven-item scale of “Felt 
Similarity” was devised. Rating of each 
item was along a seven-point continuum 
from “most” to “least.”? 

The Odd-Even Test Reliability Tech- 
nique along with the Spearman-Brown 
Prophecy Formula was used to estimate 
the reliability of the scales of client rating 


2Copies of each form of the Empathic Under- 
standing Scale, and of the Felt Similarity Scale 
may be obtained from the author. 
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of empathic understanding, counselor rat- 
ing of empathic understanding, and felt 
similarity. The obtained results were .95, 
.92, and .91 respectively, indicating that 
these three scales were consistently marked 
by the clients and counselors in the present 
study. 

Procedure 

Three basic steps were necessary for 
the initial collection of the data for this 
study. 

1. Each counselor on the staff of the 
Michigan State University Counseling 
Center was asked to sort 100 self-referent 
statements, to describe himself as he saw 
himself, along a continuum from “least 
like” to “most like” himself. 

2. Each new client who came to the 
counseling center and who, it appeared, 
would return for at least three personal 
counseling hours was asked to participate 
in the study. 

8. The client was seen after his first 
counseling hour to obtain from him a sort 
of the 100 statements describing the way 
he saw himself and describing his ideal 
person, the person he would most like 
within himself to be. 

The final data collection for each client 
took place at whichever of the following 
three periods occurred first for him: 

1. at the termination of counseling; 

2. at the end of 12 counseling hours; 

8. during the second week of June, 1958, 

regardless of whether or not the client 
had terminated counseling or had 
had 12 counseling hours. This was 
necessary because the end of the 
school term occurred one week after 
this time and it was necessary to set 
this time for completion of the data 
collection. 

The steps necessary for collection of the 
final data were as follows: 

1. The client was again asked to sort 
the same 100 statements to describe the 
way he saw himself and his ideal person. 

2. The client was asked to rate his coun- 
selor on the Empathic Understanding 
Scale. 

8. The counselor was asked to rate him- 
self on the Empathic Understanding Scale. 
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4. The counselor was asked also to rate 
himself on the Felt Similarity Scale. 


Results 


1. Before the various obtained relation- 
ships may be presented and evaluated, it 
would seem necessary to determine 
whether the group of clients herein in- 
vestigated made significant counseling 
progress as measured by the criterion of 
change in the self- ideal-self relationship. 

Three means of analyzing these results 
were used in this study. The first method 
used is that of the Sign Test (Edwards, 
1954). Of the 22 clients in the present 
group, 17 made positive counseling move- 
ment (self-ideal correlation increased) 
while 5 clients showed negative movement 
(self-ideal correlation decreased). Accord- 
ing to the Sign Test, movement for the 
total group is positive and significant at 
the .02 level of confidence. 

The second method used to determine 
the progress of the group was the ¢ test 


between the means of two matched groups | 


(Edwards, 1950). The initial and final self- 
ideal correlations were converted to z for 
each individual, and the ¢ test was applied 
to the total group z scores which were 
obtained initially and terminally. The re- 
sulting t between the means of z for the 
two groups was 2.692, which is statistically 


significant beyond the .02 level of 
confidence. 
Thirdly the measure of counseling 


progress itself (ie., the difference between 
initial and final self correlations and initial 
and final ideal correlations after conver- 
sion to z) was tested to see if it differed 
significantly from zero (Peatman, 1947). 
The resulting ¢ was 3.39 which is statisti- 


cally significant beyond the .01 level of } 


confidence. 


Therefore it can be concluded with con- } 


fidence that according to the measures 
herein used, the present client group made 
significant counseling progress. These re- 
sults are in accord with the findings of 
Butler and Haigh (1954). 

2. Counseling progress, however, was 
not positively related to empathic under- | 
standing, as rated by both counselor and 
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rate {| client. The obtained rank order correlations 
were negative and nonsignificant (—.291 
and —.292 respectively). Furthermore the 
use Of White's T technique (Edwards, 
ition- | 1954) showed that the terminated clients 
od, it { made significantly (.05 level of confidence ) 
mine { greater progress than did the clients who 
n in- | were still in treatment, as measured by 
eling | the change in the self- ideal-self relation- 
yn of | ship. On the other hand, the client and 
ship. | counselor ratings of counselor empathic 
esults } understanding were significantly higher for 
sthod | the continuing than for the terminated 
ards, | clients (.08 and .04 levels of confidence, 
esent | respectively, using White's T). Thus the 
nove- | subgroup of clients who made less coun- 
used) { seling progress was better “understood” 
ment | than was the subgroup which made more 
cord- | counseling progress. 
r the 3. Similarity of self concept between 
nt at | client and counselor was significantly and 
negatively related to counseling progress, 





‘mine } but was unrelated to client and counselor 
t test | ratings of empathic understanding, as seen 








roups { in Table 1. 

be Table 1 

wilted | Relationship Between Similarity and Counseling 
Pp Progress, and Empathic Understanding 
were 

e re- | Measure Rho P 
r the } Counseling progress —.378  .05* 
ically | Empathic understanding—cl —.027 .90 
1 of } Empathic understanding—co —.218 85 





*Denotes significance at .05 level of confidence. 
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(b) counselor overestimation of similarity 
to his client; (c) counselor unwarranted 
assumed similarity (Fiedler, 1951); (d) 
counselor correct awareness of similarity 
between himself and his client, and (e) 
“refined empathy” (Bender and Hastorf, 
1953). 

Rank order correlation techniques were 
then applied between these five measures, 
counseling progress, and empathic under- 
standing. The results are summarized in 
Table 2. It is seen that counselor feelings 
of similarity to his client, counselor over- 
estimation of similarity to his client, and 
counselor unwarranted assumed similarity 
(Fiedler, 1951) were all unrelated to coun- 
seling progress. Counselor correct aware- 
ness of similarity between himself and his 
client, however, was positively related to 
counseling progress (beyond .05 level of 
confidence). Counselor feelings of simi- 
larity to his client were not significantly 
related to client and counselor ratings of 
empathic understanding; counselor over- 
estimation of similarity to his client was 
negatively related to counselor ratings of 
empathic understanding and was not sig- 
nificantly related to client ratings of em- 
pathic understanding; counselor correct 
awareness of similarity to his client, and 
counselor unwarranted assumed similarity 
to his client were unrelated to the two rat- 
ings of empathic understanding. 

Bender and Hastorf’s (1952, 1953) “re- 




















eling | 4. In an attempt to examine the data in fined empathy” scores were found to be 
ween | more detail several other measures were positively related to counseling progress, 
nitial | obtained. These measures were: (a) coun- but were unrelated to the two ratings of 
nver- | selor feelings of similarity to his client via empathic understanding, as shown in Table 
fered } his ratings on the Felt Similarity Scale; 
947). 
saga Table 2 
el of | Relationship Between Indices of Perceived Similarity and 
Counseling Progress and Empathic Understanding 
base Perceived Similarity 
made Unwarranted 
e re- Felt Overestimation Correct Awareness Assumed 
us of Measure Similarity of Similarity of Similarity Similarity 
Rho P Rho P Rho P Rho P 

was | Counseling progress —.150 .53 —.186 .60 446 .05* 078 .78 
nder- Empathic understanding—cl 326 14 —.238 .80 .064 .75 .090 .70 
- and Empathic understanding—co 229 .80 —.868 .05* —.059 .77 —.083 .78 





) 
“Denotes significance at .05 level of confidence. 
} 
t 
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Table 3 


Relationship Between Refined Empathy and 
Counseling Progress and Empathic Understanding 











Measure Rho P: 
Counseling progress 385 .05* 
Empathic understanding—cl 235 32 
Empathic understanding—co .187 40 





*Denotes significance at .05 level of confidence. 


Discussion 


The findings of this study present both 
supportive and contradictory evidence for 
previously reported research. Although the 
present results are tentative due to the 
small population involved, further research 
is encouraged. 

Empathy 

One of the findings of the present study 
raises serious question as to the import- 
ance of empathic understanding in the 
process of counseling. It was found that 
the generally accepted view that empathic 
understanding is very important in the 
counseling process was not substantiated. 
Counseling progress and counselor em- 
pathic understanding were not related to 
each other. It is conceivable that a maxi- 
mum of empathic understanding is not 
necessarily most conducive to counseling 
progress. 

This possibility is further raised by the 
fact that the continuing clients in this 
study seemed to be more “understood” 
while the terminated clients showed more 
counseling progress. This suggests that em- 
pathic understanding may “keep” a client 
but may not necessarily help him, at least 
initially. It is conceivable to this writer 
that the views expressed by Wolberg 
(1954) and by Bordin (1955) may bear 
looking into as possible explanations of 
these results. They suggest that an optimal 
amount of tension is necessary for therapy 
to progress successfully. It is thus pos- 
sible, considering the views of Wolberg 
and of Bordin, that too much empathic 
understanding might result in too little 
anxiety for effective counseling to occur. 


Number of Interviews 


An additional factor to be considered 
revolves around the number of interviews 
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which this client group had. Since the 
present group of terminated clients had 
fewer therapy hours in general than the 
group of continuing clients, some factor 
which was not here considered might be 
operating. Grummon (1954) found that 
those clients who eventually terminated 
therapy before six sessions had greater 
self-ideal increases during a pretherapy 
wait period than those clients who event- 
ually went beyond six sessions. It is there- 
fore possible that some force is operating 
in those clients who show the greatest 
increase over a relatively short period of 
time which is not operating in those cli- 
ents who stay in therapy for a longer time. 


Counselor-Client Similarity 


The present results suggest that correct- 
ness of the perception of similarity by the 
counselor is an important factor in view- 
ing a client’s progress in counseling. When 
the counselor correctly perceives the de- 
gree of similarity between himself and his 
client he apparently perceives more cor- 
rectly what the client is saying and feel- 
ing, than when he merely feels similar 
to the client, or further, overestimates their 
similarity. These incorrect perceptions seem 
to result in the counselor’s misinterpreting 
or misunderstanding what a client is say- 
ing. When incorrectly feeling similar to 
the client, the counselor may tend to view 
the client’s words more in line with his 
own frame of reference. On the other hand 
if the counselor underestimates their simi- 
larity he may tend not to react in terms 
of his own feelings and attitudes when he 
should. Furthermore, misperception of 
similarity seems to be revealed to both 
client and counselor as lack of empathic 
understanding. Apparently when the coun- 
selor overestimates or underestimates simi- 
larity and therefore tends to project or 
over-compensate, both client and counselor 
are aware of the lack of real understand- 
ing by the counselor. 

The present findings concerning over- 
estimation of similarity and “unwarranted 
assumed _ similarity’ do not agree with 
Fiedler’s (1950) findings. It may well be 
that personality characteristics which are 
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Counseling Progress and Empathic Understanding 


associated with a person’s general tendency 
to overestimate the similarity between him- 
self and others is frequently found in 
“good” therapists (Fiedler). The present 
results suggest, however, that a therapist 
will not do his most effective work with 
those particular clients whose similarity to 
himself he most overestimates. One might 
therefore conclude that a general character- 
istic of “good” therapists does not neces- 
sarily result in “good” therapy with a spe- 
cific client. 

The relationship between unwarranted 
assumed similarity and “good” therapists 
as found by Fiedler may be explained in 
a different way than he explains it, how- 
ever. If clients and counselors were dis- 
similar it would be “easier,” statistically, to 
get high unwarranted assumed similarity 
than if they were similar. That is, if simi- 
larity is high, one could not overestimate 
this similarity as much as one could if simi- 
larity were low. Therefore Fiedler’s con- 
clusion that high unwarranted assumed 
similarity is indicative of good therapists 
could be interpreted as dissimilarity be- 
tween client and counselors. This theoreti- 
cal position would be consistent with the 
present findings which point to the fact 
that there is a negative relationship be- 
tween client-counselor similarity of self- 
concept and the progress of the particular 
client. When similarity is correctly per- 
ceived by the counselor, however, it is ap- 
parently handled by him and does not ob- 
struct his counseling effectiveness. 

“Refined empathy” (Bender and Hastorf, 
1952, 1953) was found to be positively re- 
lated to counseling progress in the present 
study. Hastorf and Bender’s method of 
arriving at refined empathy resulted from 
their desire to remove the possible effects 
of projection from prediction. In so doing, 
they cancel out the relationship between a 
predictor’s self sort and his predictive sort 
of another (projection). 

A reconsideration of their theoretical 
point of view might take into account Fied- 
ler’s measure of “assumed similarity.” Fied- 
ler reasons that if a counselor sorts state- 
ments for himself in the same way that he 
feels his client will sort them, then on some 
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level he must feel simliar to his client. This 
relationship could thus be viewed as the 
counselor's “feeling” of similarity to his 
client, not unlike the measure of felt simi- 
larity used in the present study. Thus the 
finding of a positive relationship between 
refined empathy and counseling progress 
in the present study could result from the 
removal of assumed or felt similarity, rather 
than the removal of projection. This al- 
ternative theoretical view would be con- 
sistent with the present results which 
showed that mere feelings of similarity 
were not conducive to counseling progress 
nor to client and counselor ratings of em- 
pathic understanding. It follows that with- 
out a correct perception of similarity, coun- 
seling progress and empathic understand- 
ing may be hindered. 


Summary 


This study was designed to explore the 
relationship between counselor understand- 
ing of his client and counseling progress, 
using as subjects 11 counselors and 22 of 
their clients undergoing personal counsel- 
ing at the Michigan State University Coun- 
seling Center. The relationships among 
variables such as similarity, various per- 
ceptions of similarity, and refined empathy 
were obtained, as were the relationships 
between each of the variables and the cri- 
terion measures (counseling progress and 
empathic understanding). Relationships 
between the two criterion measures them- 
selves were also analyzed. 

It was found that counselor empathic 
understanding as herein measured was un- 
related to “counseling progress.” This 
raised some questions concerning the gen- 
erally accepted notion of the value of em- 
pathic understanding, especially since the 
client group on the whole showed positive 
counseling movement. 

It was also found that similarity between 
client and counselor self-perceptions was 
negatively related to counseling progress. 
However, correct awareness of similarity 
was positively related to counseling pro- 
gress which suggests that the counselor is 
able to overcome the negative effects of 
similarity in the counseling process when 
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he correctly perceives this similarity. Con- 
trary to views of Fiedler an overestimation 
of similarity was not related to counseling 
progress. Empathic understanding was not 
related to similarity, to correct awareness 
of similarity, or to overestimation of simi- 
larity. 

The “refined empathy” score of Bender 
and Hastorf was found to be positively re- 
lated to counseling progress but unrelated 
to empathic understanding. This finding 
was viewed from a theoretical position 
which differed from Bender and Hastorf’s, 
with the results interpreted as pointing to 
the potentially negative effects of an as- 
sumed similarity which has no basis in 


reality. 
Received October 11, 1960. 
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Introjection in the Psychotherapeutic Relationship 


Richard E. Farson? 


Western Behavioral Sciences Institute 
La Jolla, California 


As research evidence continues to mount 
indicating that measurable personality 
changes do occur as a result of psycho- 
therapy, attention is turned to the factors 
which determine these changes. Recently, 
in an effort to understand this complex 
process, the therapist and the psychothera- 
peutic relationship have come under some 
scrutiny, (Aronson, 1951; Bown, 1954; 
Ewing, 1954; Fiedler, 1950; Rosenthal, 
1955; Schrier, 1953). The possibility that 
the personality of the therapist influences 
the nature of the personality changes in 
the client raises both methodological and 
ethical problems. We seek to explain the 
process of therapy in terms of the develop- 
ing relationship, yet we are concerned as 
to the limiting or molding influence of that 
relationship. Introjection is the term used 
to describe the forced adoption by one 
individual of the personality characteristics 
of another. It is this phenomenon as it 
relates to the psychotherapeutic interaction 
with which this study is concerned. 

To investigate the possibility that the 
changes which occur in the -attitudes of 
a client in psychotherapy can be attributed 
in part to a forced adoption of the atti- 
tudes of his therapist the following hypo- 


thesis was constructed: 


I. During therapy the self-descriptions 
of the clients of a particular therapist tend 
to become more congruent with the self- 
description of their own therapist than with 


1Based upon a dissertation submitted to the 
faculty of the Department of Psychology, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, in partial fulfillment of the 
requirements for the degree of Doctor of Phil- 
osophy. The author wishes to thank Carl Rogers, 
David Riesman, and William Stephenson for the 
guidance, support and understanding which made 
this study possible. 


the self-descriptions of therapists other 
than their own. 

The preliminary findings of this research 
coupled with the appearance of Standal’s 
(1954) theoretical contributions to client- 
centered therapy led to a reformulation 
of the problem and the following additional 
hypotheses: 

II. There are predictable individual dif- 
ferences among therapists in the degree 
to which their clients’ self-descriptions tend 
to become congruous with their own. 

III. The degree of judged therapeutic 
competence of a therapist varies directly 
with his degree of judged psychological 
adjustment. 

IV. The degree of judged psychological 
adjustment of a therapist varies inversely 
with the degree to which his clients’ self- 
descriptions tend to become congruent 
with his own. 


V. The degree of judged therapeutic 
competence of a therapist varies inversely 
with the degree to which his clients’ self- 
descriptions tend to become congruent 
with his own. 


Method 


The subjects for this study included 18 
clients and 6 therapists at the University 
of Chicago Counseling Center. The client 
group consisted of 8 females and 10 males 
ranging in age from 21 to 40. While as a 
rule not psychotic, the clients demonstrate 
many neurotic features. The 6 participating 
therapists were males with 2 to 8 years 
experience in psychotherapy. All but one 
were faculty members having doctorates 
in psychology, and all described themselves 
as client-centered in their therapeutic 
orientation. 
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The Counseling Center, because it has 
become associated with a popular phil- 
osophy or “school” of psychotherapy and 
interpersonal relations, probably tends to 
attract to its staff (and perhaps to its 
clientele) individuals who already have 
much in common attitudinally. This fact 
in combination with the institutional pres- 
sures which bear on each therapist in 
regard to his approach to personal relation- 
ships and his attitudes about psychological 
adjustment make this particular group of 
therapists a difficult one in which to dem- 
onstrate meaningful differences. A pilot 
study using the Allport-Vernon-Lindzey 
Study of Values convinced the writer that 
such a gross instrument would not ade- 
quately differentiate these therapists. The 
Q-sort instrument used, even though it in- 
dicates some degree of congruence between 
therapists (which is to be expected), is 
sensitive enough to discriminate in a sta- 
tistically meaningful way. Correlations 
between therapists range from .05 to .53— 
some of which demonstrate a significant 
degree of congruence and some of which 
may be regarded as quite insignificant. 

To determine whether or not clients be- 
came like their therapists after therapy 
the clients sorted the Butler-Haigh (1954), 
Q sample of one hundred self-referent state- 
ments to describe themselves and how they 
would like to be (their ideal selves). This 
was done before therapy, at the termina- 
tion of therapy, and at a follow-up period 
approximately six months later. Prior to 
any sortings by the clients their therapists 
sorted the same items to describe them- 
selves.? The similarity between clients and 
their therapists was then assessed by cor- 
relating clients’ self-descriptions before 
therapy, after therapy, and at the follow- 
up period with the single standard of their 
therapist. Differences between the pre- and 
post-therapy correlations indicated the 
degree of change over therapy. 

Using this instrument it is to be expected 

2It was impossible to obtain more than one 
sort from each therapist; however, there is reason 
to assume consistency over time inasmuch as 
control cases do not demonstrate appreciable 


change as a function of time (Butler & Haigh, 
1954). 


that clients in general would come to re- 
semble therapists in general as they would 
come to resemble other normally adjusted 
individuals simply because the Q sort was 
designed partly to measure adjustment. To 
control this problem the clients were also 
compared with therapists other than their 
own. The two sets of difference scores 
could then be compared to determine 
whether or not clients became more like 
their own therapists than they became like 
the other therapists. In this sense the 
therapist group functioned as a control 
group. 

Close inspection of these data however 
revealed that some therapists seemed to 
have clients who became like them and 
some did not. In an attempt to explain 
these differences a ranking form was de- 
veloped on which six colleagues were 
asked to rank the therapists as to their 
psychological adjustment, therapeutic com- 
petence, and the likelihood that their clients 
would come to resemble them. The judges 
agreed significantly on’ all three parts of 
the ranking form. Concordance based upon 
Kendall’s W coefficient was significant at 
better than the .05 level permitting the 
combining of judgments by arithmetic 
average into one rank order for each part. 
In addition the therapists were ranked ac- 
cording to the degree to which their clients’ 
self-descriptions actually came to resemble 
their own, and according to their Q adjust- 
ment scores. The latter analysis of the 
self-descriptions was developed by Dy- 
mond (1958) to obtain a self-rating of 
psychological adjustment. 


Results and Discussion 


It will be remembered that in order to 
demonstrate that a client’s own particular 
therapist had an influence on his self-de- 
scription, it is necessary to show that the 
difference between the before and after 
therapy correlations between a client and 
his own therapist is greater than the dif- 
ference between the before and after 
therapy correlations between a client and 
the other therapists. To test this we com- 
puted all the correlations between clients 
and therapists before therapy, after ther- 
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apy, and at the follow-up testing. However, 
in order to compare these correlations 
quantitatively it was necessary to apply 
the z transformation. 

Because the hypothesis holds that the 
congruence (correlation) will be greater 
after therapy than before therapy, the be- 
fore-therapy z matrix was subtracted from 
the after-therapy z matrix to yield a dif- 
ference score for each possible combination 
of clients with therapists. The difference 
scores for each client with the five thera- 
pists other than his own were averaged; 
this average difference was then subtracted 
from the difference score obtained by com- 
paring the client with his own therapist, 
yielding a second difference score. The en- 
tire procedure was then repeated substi- 
tuting the follow-up correlations for the 
after-therapy correlations. 

To test Hypothesis I the over-all average 
change with the other therapists was sub- 
tracted from the over-all average change 
with the clients’ own therapists to yield 
an average difference. This procedure was 
employed with respect to the before- and 
after-therapy, and the before- and follow- 
up difference scores. 


It was found that there was no significant 
difference between the average change for 
clients with their own therapists at either 
the after-therapy or the follow-up testing. 
The means of the difference columns were 
.007 and .059 respectively. These were sub- 
jected to a t test of the difference scores 
in the difference columns. Such an analysis 
makes no assumptions about the variance 
of the average change columns. The re- 
sulting ¢t values were .21 and 1.07 re- 
spectively. Both of these values may be 
regarded as insignificant. 

It can be concluded then, that on the 
average, clients’ self-descriptions do not 
come to resemble their own therapist’s self- 
descriptions to any greater degree than 
they come to resemble the self-descriptions 
of therapists in general. As was expected, 
however, there was a greater degree of 
congruence between clients as a group and 
therapists as a group at both the after- 
therapy and the follow-up testing. 
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It was at this point in the research that 
an examination of the data revealed that 
while on the average, clients do not come 
to resemble their therapists, some thera- 
pists seem to have clients who come to 
resemble them quite strikingly, and some 
do not. Assuming that this was not a chance 
variation among therapists, but rather a 
systematic one which was masked by the 
averaging procedure, hypotheses II through 
V were constructed and tested. 

Having established the agreement of the 
judges on all three parts of the ranking 
form, these three rankings were compared 
with the rankings established in the cor- 
relational study. That is, the therapists 
were ranked according to the degree to 
which their clients came to resemble them 
more than other therapists (rank position 
one shows most resemblance and rank posi- 
tion six shows least resemblance. See Table 
1). 

Three different indices of resemblance 
based on the correlations were used to 
establish rankings of the therapists in terms 
of the degree to which their clients re- 
sembled them after therapy. First the 
therapists were ranked according to the 
magnitude of the raw correlations after 
therapy between them and their clients. 
This is the actual resemblance, not the de- 
gree of change. In this regard it should be 
mentioned that the ranking thus established 
is insignificantly related to the ranking es- 
tablished when the raw correlations with 
clients other than their own are used to 
rank them (rho = .08.) Secondly, they 
were ranked according to the difference 
between the before- and after-therapy cor- 
relations with their clients. This difference 
resemblance yields a measure of the change 
their own clients made with them. This 
also is insignificantly related to the ranking 
established when they were ranked accord- 
ing to the average change with clients other 
than their own (rho = .48.) Thirdly, the 
therapists were ranked according to dif- 
ferent scores with respect to the degree 
their clients changed to resemble them 
more than other therapists. This is the 
control resemblance. 
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Table 1 
Rankings of Therapists by Judges, by Correlational Resemblance Data, 
and by Q Adjustment Score 
Therapists Judged Judged Judged Actual Differ- 
Compe- Adjust- Resem- Resem- ence Control Q 
tence ment blance blance Resem- Resem- Adjust- 
blance blance ment 
A 2 2 4 6 4 5 5 
B 6 6 25 8 z 2 25 
C 1 1 6 5 6 6 6 
D 8 8 4 5 4 os 
E 5 4 1 i 8 1 1 
F 4 5 25 2 1 8 4 
Table 2 
Rank Difference Correlations (Spearman Rho) of 
Judges’ Rankings, Correlational Resemblance 
Rankings, and Q Adjustment Rankings 
Differ- 
Judged Judged Judged Actual ence Control Q 
Compe-  Adjust- Resem- Resem- Resem- Resem- Adjust- 
tence ment blance blance blance blance ment 
Judged 
Competence 
Judged. 
Adjustment .97 
Judged 
Resemblance —.81 —.73 
Actual 
Resemblance —.77 —.71 81 
Difference 
Resemblance —.77 —.88 81 66 
Control 
Resemblance —.94 —.83 93 .89 ott 
Q Adjustment —.78 —.61 78 -76 Al .90 





To these rankings were added the rank- 
ing obtained by ordering the therapists’ Q 
adjustment scores (rank position one cor- 
responds to highest adjustment score). The 
seven rankings are presented in Table 1. 


3The resemblance rankings at the follow-up 
period are not included in this presentation. This 
is principally due to the extraordinary problems 
connected with both of the clients of therapist 
F which would shift his rank position from 
one extreme to the other. One client resumed 
therapy with another therapist during the follow- 
up period which makes his follow-up scores un- 
usable, while another client changed so markedly 
over the follow-up period that he moved from 


To. quantify the relationships which seem 
obvious from Table 1 each rank order was 
correlated with every other rank order us- 
ing Spearman’s rank difference correlation 
method which yields a rho coefficient. The 
correlation matrix thus obtained is pre- 


a highly positive after-therapy correlation to a 
negative follow-up correlation with therapist F. 
This is an interesting finding, but so atypical 
as to mask the other relationships at the follow- 
up period. With the exception of therapist F 
the therapists retained virtually the same rank 
positions. 
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sented in Table 2.4 To achieve significance 
with only six cases the rho correlations re- 
ported in Table 2 must be .829 or greater 
at the .05 level of confidence, and .943 or 
greater at the .01 level of confidence 
(Siegel, 1956, p. 284). 

The results of the comparison of rank- 
ings can be seen in Tables 1 and 2, but 
the following relationships which support 
the remaining hypotheses deserve special 
mention: 

1. The judges are able to predict with 
accuracy which therapists are likely to 
have their clients come to resemble them 
and which are not. The rho coefficient ob- 
tained by comparing the judges’ predicted 
resemblance ranking with the actual re- 
semblance ranking from the correlational 
data was .93.5 

2. There is an almost perfect agreement 
between judged therapeutic competence 
and judged psychological adjustment. That 
is, the therapist judged to be least compe- 


4The ranking of the therapists in terms of 
the before-therapy status of their clients’ Q 
adjustment scores correlates .26 with the after- 
therapy difference resemblance ranking. It is 
also unrelated to the other resemblance criteria 
and the after-therapy ranking of the therapists 
in terms of their clients’ Q adjustment scores. 
This would indicate that the movement of the 
clients toward their therapists cannot be ex- 
plained on the basis of movement on the Q 
adjustment score. The ranking of the therapists 
in terms of the actual resemblance before therapy 
with their own clients is insignificantly related 
to the actual after-therapy resemblance with their 
own clients, rho = .60. The ranking of the thera- 
pists before therapy in terms of their actual re- 
semblance with all clients correlates insignificantly 
(rho = .20) with the after-therapy actual re- 
semblance ranking with all clients. This can be 
interpreted to mean that the initial status of 
the clients did not determine the movement 
or the degree of change toward resemblance 
toward their own therapist or other therapists. 


5The intercorrelations of the three resemblance 
rankings from the correlational study are .89, 
.66, and .71. To determine further agreement 
between these rankings we employed Kendall’s 
W test of concordance. In this case the W score 
is 1.00, S is 157.96. This is significant concord- 
ance at better than the .01 level of confidence. 
If we were, on the basis of this agreement, to 
combine the rankings into a single rank order 
it would correlate with the predicted resemblance 
very significantly (rho = .93). 
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tent is also judged to be least well ad- 
justed. This finding suggests that the judges 
may have been responding to the same 
core of factors for both the competence 
and adjustment rankings. It is likely that 
this covariance between adjustment and 
competence reflects a view prevalent in 
most psychotherapeutic circles which em- 
phasizes the adjustment and personal in- 
tegration of the therapist. Or it could 
possibly mean that at an institution where 
therapeutic competence is so highly valued 
it is difficult to avoid a “halo” effect which 
would automatically make the most compe- 
tent therapists the most adjusted also. 

It should be kept in mind that all the 
therapists in this sample are regarded as 
competent and in normal adjustment. The 
rankings are relative only to this group of 
therapists, so “least adjusted” does not 
mean “maladjusted” nor does “least com- 
petent” mean “incompetent.” 

3. Judges regard both the psychological 
adjustment and the therapeutic competence 
of the therapist as varying inversely with 
the degree to which his clients will come 
to resemble him. The therapists judged as 
most adjusted and most competent by their 
colleagues are the least likely to have their 
clients tend to resemble them after therapy. 

The limitations of this study are many. 
The size of the therapist sample is small, 
permitting only four degrees of freedom 
in some instances. Data were compared 
even though the data collection periods 
were separated in some cases by several 
years. In addition, the findings can have 
meaning only within the descriptive limits 
of the Q sample used. The results must be 
interpreted cautiously and_ tentatively. 
Within these limitations however, the find- 
ings suggest that it is possible for a client 
to achieve an adjustment in therapy which 
is independent of the personality of his 
therapist. The findings also imply however, 
that the less adjusted, less competent thera- 
pist tends in his relationships with his 
clients to induce conformity to himself. 


Summary 


Using Q methods of personality analysis 
the self-descriptions of 18 clients and their 
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6 therapists were compared before and 
after client-centered therapy to investigate 
the possibility that the personality of the 
therapist is introjected by his client. Six 
colleague judges were asked to rank the 
therapists as to their psychological adjust- 
ment, therapeutic competence and the like- 
lihood that their clients would come to 
resemble them. The findings suggest that 
if introjection occurs, it is most likely to 
occur in the case of less competent and 
less adjusted therapists. 


Received October 6, 1960. 
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Comment 


The possibility that introjection may re- 
sult from the psychotherapeutic relation- 
ship should concern us deeply as Farson 
suggests. Since the minds of client and 
counselor must meet in the meaning system 
of the client if the client is to be helped, 
the counselor must be careful to insure that 
the meanings of his client emerging from 
therapy are eventually free from, not satel- 
litic to, his own. 

There are several questions that must 
eventually be settled about freedom from 
introjection in psychotherapy. Does intro- 
jection occur in therapy at all? If introjec- 
tion does occur in the course of therapy, 
is it a necessary stage in recovery? If in- 
trojection is necessary for recovery, is it 
soon outlived? If introjection occurs in 
therapy and is not outlived, is this deleter- 
ious effect possibly offset by the advantages 
of therapy? 

Farson has obviously addressed himself 
largely to the question of the existence of 
introjection in therapy. His primary con- 


clusion is that “. . . it is possible for a 
client to achieve an adjustment in therapy 
which is independent of the personality of 
his therapist. The findings also imply, how- 
ever, that the less adjusted, less competent 
therapist tends in his relationship with his 
clients to induce conformity in himself.” 

In one sense, this conclusion is inconsis- 
tent. If client adjustment and counselor 
personality are independent, it is illogical 
later to consider dependencies between 
these characteristics. 

In another sense, the conclusion is 
straightforward. This is how the data are 
organized. The probabilities of neither of 
the statistical tests Farson has employed 
is contingent upon the probability of the 
opposite test. Hence the probability from 
each test is an exact statement within the 
logic of the test. 

Setting aside the matter of available sta- 
tistical tests, however, the larger problem 
is whether the statistical tests should be 
considered serially or independently. If the 
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tests are considered serially as reported, the 
variation of introjection among counselors 
can be considered random and no validity 
ought then be attributed to further tests 
of such presumably random differences. 
If the series had been tested in reverse 
order, however, the noted inconsistency 
would have appeared and Farson would 
then have been left in the dilemma he has 
so well presented: the results are and are 
not independent. The latter condition will 
occur more and more frequently nowadays 
as we program big computers for complete 
analysis instantaneously. We therefore con- 
sider it advisable to pose the issue here. 
Should Farson’s results be interpreted 
independently as published or is the “re- 
liability” test pre-empting of the others? 
Which of the two tests is the “reliability” 
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test? Perhaps another can resolve these di- 
lemmas. I cannot at the moment, if ever. 
In the meantime, perhaps we should let 
the profession continue to develop within 
the understanding afforded by Farson’s 
data viz. the existing dependencies in 
ranked adjustment of the client and ranked 
personality of the counselor occur in a 
band of client adjustment attributable to 
the therapist which is relatively narrow in 
contrast with that attributable to the client 
himself. Furthermore, we do not yet know 
much about the duration of the effect or 
of its undesirability relative to the gains 
of therapy. In short, introjection is still sort 
of ghost-like. 


David V. Tiedeman 
Harvard University 
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A Vivid Method of Presenting Chances for 


Academic Success 


Kenneth Eells! 
Student Health Center 
California Institute of Technology 


One of the important activities of the 
Student Counseling Service at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois is counseling prospective 
students prior to their enrollment in the 
University. The goals of this pre-admissions 
counseling include helping the student de- 
cide (a) whether he should attend the 
university or not, and (b) if he is to attend 
the university, what educational-vocational 
goals are most appropriate for him. 

The first of these goals is particularly 
significant at the University of Illinois be- 
cause of the combination of (a) relatively 
low admissions requirements, and (b) rela- 
tively high scholastic standards—which 
results in a rather high attrition rate during 
the first semester and first year of college. 
The pre-admissions counseling program is 
designed to give each high school student 
who is thinking of attending the University 
of Illinois every opportunity to assess his 
own qualifications and his own likelihood 
of success at the University. 

In furtherance of this goal, every fresh- 
man is required to take a battery of tests 
which are used primarily for counseling 
purposes. This testing, and the accompany- 
ing counseling, are offered on a voluntary 
basis in the last semester of their senior 
year to students who have indicated some 
interest in attending the university. Fresh- 
men who enter the university without hav- 
ing availed themselves of this voluntary 
pre-admissions testing are required to be 


1Appreciation is expressed to Laurette Kirstein, 
Harry Klehr, and Lucy Zaccaria, members of 
the Student Counseling Service staff, University 
of Illinois, Chicago Undergraduate Division, where 
the writer was located when the study was made. 
These colleagues of mine made available the inter- 
view notes and student comments quoted later. 


tested during the week preceding regis- 
tration. Whether the student takes ad- 
vantage of counseling services with respect 
to his test results is entirely voluntary, 
but practically all who participate in the 
pre-admissions testing do appear for 
counseling. 

At the Chicago Undergraduate Division 
of the University of Illinois, approximately 
2,300 high school seniors are currently 
tested and counseled each year on this pre- 
admissions basis. A recurrent problem in 
these test-interpretation interviews is the 
difficulty of presenting test data to the 
student in ways that seem really mean- 
ingful to him. In particular, it is- difficult 
to help prospective students deal realisti- 
cally with the questions of whether they 
should attend the university and what they 
might reasonably expect in the way of 
academic success if they do come. These 
difficulties are probably not particularly 
different from those encountered in similar 
situations in many colleges—and high 
schools. 

We have developed a technique that we 
believe is helpful to a number of our stu- 
dents. This constitutes the subject matter 
of this paper. Basically, our method in- 
volves use of a predictive index, derived 
by conventional multiple-correlation tech- 
niques. We think, however, that we have 
found a particularly effective way of pre- 
senting the academic implications of this 
predictive index to students. 


Development of the Predictive Index 


The development of the predictive index 
which is currently used in counseling at 
the Chicago Undergraduate Division of the 
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A Vivid Method of Presenting Chances for Academic Success 


University of Illinois utilizes more-or-less 
routine multiple-correlation techniques, and 
need not be described in detail here. A 
sample of 1,317 freshmen was used in its 
development. For each individual, 11 test 
scores were available—measuring scholastic 
aptitude, subject-matter achievement, read- 
ing skills, vocabulary, and space percep- 
tion. The sex of the student was also 
coded on a quantitative scale and included 
as a possible predictor of college success. 

The criterion used for academic success 
was a dichotomy between (a) successful 
completion of the first semester’s work in 
good standing, and (b) unsuccessful com- 
pletion of the first semester—being on 
either probation or drop status at the end 
of the semester. 

By the Wherry-Doolittle test-selection 
method, five predictors were selected to 
form an index to be used in predicting 
academic success. These five were: sex 
code, mathematics achievement score, 
vocabulary score, and two reading-test 
scores. For each individual an index value 
was then computed. This index was the 
sum of the four test scores and the sex 
code, after weighting each proportionately 
to its regression coefficient, so as to maxi- 
mize the correlation with the academic- 
success criterion. This index correlated .42 
with the academic-success dichotomy, and 
52 with the first-semester grade-point 
average. 


Development of Tables of 
Academic-Survival Expectancy 


Predictive index values, on the basis just 
described, were computed for 3,285. stu- 
dents—all new freshmen entering the 
Chicago Undergraduate Division from 
June 1955 to September 1956 for whom 
the necessary test data were available. 
These students were then grouped into 
eight “levels” on the basis of the predictive 
index, as indicated in Table 1. 

It will be noticed that the number of 
cases available for analysis of second- 
semester data was substantially less than 
that available for the first semester. This 
was due in part to a rather large number 
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Table 1 
Eight Levels Based on the Predictive Index 





Number of Cases 





Level Predictive Semester I Semester II 








Number Index Data Data 
1 11-25 679 183 
2 26-28 442 171 
8 29-30 873 150 
4 81-33 542 242 
5 84-35 312 159 
6 86-37 276 152 
7 38-41 869 207 
8 42-57 292 178 
Total — 8,285 1,442 





of people withdrawing during the first 
semester, or being dropped at the end 
of the first semester. It was also due 
to the fact that second-semester survival 
data were not available for one of the 
classes included in the study at the time 
the index was developed. 

The eight levels were so arranged that 
there would be a minimum of 150 cases 
available for analysis at each level, so 
that percentages based on each level would 
be fairly stable. If a larger total number 
of cases had been available, more than 
eight levels could have been utilized, with 
advantages which will be pointed out later. 
With a smaller total number of cases, 
fewer levels would have had to be used. 

The next step was to determine what 
actually happened, academically speaking, 
to the students at the eight different test 
levels: To what extent did they survive 
their first year of college experience? The 
results are shown in Table 2. 

It will be noticed that the first-semester 
drop rate decreases steadily, and that the 
first-semester good-standing rate increases 
steadily as the index level increases. This 
is to be expected, of course, since the 
index was developed in such a way as to 
discriminate maximally between successful 
and unsuccessful students. Perhaps more 
interesting, however, is the fact that the 
first-semester withdrawal rate decreases 
steadily as the index level increases. This 
confirms the judgment of many of our 
counselors that most of our first-semester 
withdrawals are due to scholastic diffi- 
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Table 2 
Academic Survival Rates for Entering Freshmen, by Predictive Index Level 
Index Index Index Index Index Index Index Index 
Semester-End and Year-End Level Level Level Level Level Level Level Level 
Status No. 1 No.2 No.8 No. 4 No.5 No. 6 No. 7 No. 8 
Number entering Chicago 
Undergraduate Division 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
a Withdrew during first semester 23 16 17 13 6 ll 7 4 
3 Dropped at end of first semester 87 23 18 i 9 6 5 1 
5 Finished first semester on pro- 
” bation 22 #S$1 2 2 = 21 17 «sl 
a Finished first semester in good 18 30 37 4l 60 62 71 84 
standing 
Eligible to enroll for 
second semester 40 61 65 70 84 83 88 95 
Did not actually enroll for sec- 
¥ ond semester (although eligible) 5 ll 8 1l 
% Withdrew during second semester 8 
&§ Dropped at end of second semester 13 16 16 14 14 10 
3 Finished second semester on 
3 probation fd 9 10 10 14 14 8 10 
” Finished second semester in 
good standing 12 24 25 84 87 48 56 72 





culties, regardless of what reason the with- 
drawing student may give officially. 

During the second semester, the much 
lower withdrawal rate is unrelated to index 
level, indicating that the second-semester 
withdrawals are probably primarily for 
nonacademic reasons. The second-semester 
drop and good-standing rates are both 
directly related to the index level, as would 
be expected. 


Expectancy Charts for Use with Students 


Table 2 includes material which may 
be of considerable value to counselors, 
but it is not in a form that is readily 
usable by students. After some experimen- 
tation with verbal statements of the ma- 
terial in Table 2, we have finally adopted 
a method of graphic presentation which 
we believe puts the material in a form 
that is readily understood by most students. 

Two of these charts—for the lowest index 
level and for the highest index level— 
appear as Figures 1 and 2. In our actual 
test-interpretation counseling, each coun- 


selor has a booklet containing eight such 
charts—one for each index level. A student 
who is being counseled is usually shown 
only the chart which is applicable to him, 
although in some cases he may be shown 
other charts to enable him to gain more 
perspective on the meaning of the chart 
specifically applicable to him. 
A typical interpretation by a counselor 
to a student in Index Level No. 1 (the 
lowest test level) might run something 
as follows, with the counselor pointing 
out the relevant parts of the chart as he 
comments on them: 
“In the past, we have found that for every 100 
students who enter the Chicago Undergraduate 
Division with test scores at about the same level 
as yours, 23 withdraw without completing the 
first semester. Thirty-seven more are dropped 
at the end of the semester for failing to earn 
the grades necessary to stay in the University. 
This means that 60 out of the original 100 are 
gone by the end of the first semester. 
“Twenty-two more are on probation at the end 
of the first semester, which means that their 
grades were not good enough to put them in 
good standing, but they were told they could 
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Fig. 1. Academic-Success Expectancy Chart for Index Level No. 1. 
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Fig. 2. Academic-Success Expectancy Chart for Index Level No. 8. 
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stay one more semester to see if they could raise 
them. Only 18 out of the original 100 were 
doing really satisfactory college work at the end 
of the first semester. 

“The 22 who were on probation and the 18 
who were in good standing could come back for 
the second semester, so we have 40 here that 
are eligible for the second semester. Of these 
40 that could come back, 5 decided not to return, 
3 came back and then withdrew, 13 were dropped 
at the end of their second semester, and 7 
were on probation at the end of their second 
semester. Only 12—out of the original 100—were 
doing satisfactory college work at the end of the 
year. 


A frequent student expression at this 
point is some relatively emotionalized 
statement that “It sure don’t look good, 
does it?” or “Golly—I knew it would be 
hard but I didn’t know it was that bad,” 
or “Well, it looks bad, but I still think I 
can make it—I'll just have to work harder, 
that’s all.” 

It should perhaps be emphasized that 
this kind of test interpretation is no substi- 
tute for counseling. This is merely a device 
for helping to get certain pertinent facts 
across to the student. The real counseling 
starts at this point and is, ideally, made 
easier and more realistic if the student 
has a clearer picture of what his chances 
for academic success really are. 


Significance of Number of Levels 
in Expectancy Tables or Charts 


Table 2, and Figures 1 and 2, indicate 
that rather markedly different statements 
can be made as to the chances of academic 
survival of students at the different index 
levels. A student at Index Level No. 1, 
for example, has only 12 chances out of 
100 of completing his first year in good 
standing, while a student at Index Level 
No. 8 has 72 chances out of 100 of doing so. 

There is indicated in Table 2 a rather 
marked degree of differential prediction 
based on the index, despite the fact that 
the correlation on which the index is based 
would ordinarily be considered a very 
modest one (r = .42 with the academic- 
success dichotomy, and .52 with grade- 
point averages). 

The degree of differential prediction 
which is possible is directly related to 
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the number of index levels which can be 
satisfactorily established. The number of 
levels which can be established and still 
have the survival rates fairly stable is, 
of course, dependent upon the total num- 
ber of cases available. When sufficient 
cases are available so that a relatively 
large number of index levels can be es- 
tablished, the difference in chances of 
academic survival for students in widely- 
spaced levels will be much greater than 
is possible if only three or four such levels 
are utilized. 

When expectancy tables are constructed 
on the basis of thirds, quarters, or fifths, 
as is frequently done, much precision in 
prediction for individuals is lost. 


Feasibility of Using Predictive Charts 
at Other Colleges 


The graphic method of presenting 
chances of academic success, as described 
above, is not dependent upon carrying 
out a_ large-scale multiple-correlation 
analysis, or upon the computation of five- 
variable index values for every student. 
Similar charts could be constructed on the 
basis of a single test score, or any combina- 
tion of scores presently available and 
known to have a positive relationship to 
academic success. Most efficient prediction 
will usually be accomplished, of course, if 
a large set of test scores is available for 
each student, and the most efficient 
combination of them is selected by 
multiple-correlation means, but this is not 
essential, 


Student Reactions 


It is our judgment—though we have no 
objective evidence to back this up—that 
these charts, when properly interpreted 
and used by a good counselor, can be very 
useful in helping a student understand a 
little more of what he is up against as 
he comes to the university. The extent 
to which students are able to accept the 
implications of the facts presented to them 
varies, of course, with their own psycho- 
logical needs, defenses, and _ outside 
pressures. 
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A Vivid Method of Presenting Chances for Academic Success 


Perhaps a few comments, by both coun- 
selors and students who have used the 
expectancy charts, will illustrate the kind 
of reaction which the charts sometimes 
produce. The cases cited below are ar- 
ranged in descending order of scholastic 
aptitude. 

One 17-year-old girl, at test level 8, 
listened to the counselor’s explanation of 
the chart, then continued to study it silent- 
ly. Asked if she were surprised, she re- 
sponded, “No, but it certainly is interesting 
to see how you can diagram it in steps 
this way.” A 16-year-old girl, at test level 
8, from the upper 20 per cent of her high 
school class, wanted to work in research 
physics “because it is fascinating.” She 
commented that her chances for success 
were about what she had expected, then 
added, “It’s like a graph, only it isn’t. It is 
so simple and clear.” Incidentally, this girl 
responded in a personal-information form 
that she had derived her greatest satisfac- 
tions from “getting the right answer to a 
math problem—and dating four boys at 
once”! Another very bright 18-year-old girl, 
test level 8, in the upper quarter of her 
high school class, and interested in either 
accounting or English teaching as a career, 
seemed surprised that more students 
hadn’t been dropped. She said she had the 
impression that 50 per cent were dropped. 
She said the chart made her realize the 
differences in students’ abilities. 


A 17-year-old boy (test level 7, upper 
half of his high school class) was seen by 
his counselor as “a young man of superior 
ability who seems to have taken his edu- 
cational and vocational plans much more 
seriously than the average adolescent. He 
expressed an interest in either architecture 
or mathematics teaching—and has consid- 
ered being a professor of architecture. He 
said that he had been doing a lot of 
reading with regard to the large number 
of students who didn’t make it through 
college, so he wasn’t surprised at the prob- 
abilities (56 out of 100 for completing 
the year in good standing), but said that 
“it has not seemed this clear before.” 

Another 17-year-old boy, test level 6, 
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with aspirations for the field of chemical 
engineering, found that the predictive in- 
dex and charts caused him to raise ques- 
tions regarding survival at the university. 
The counselor was able to use this to 
point up the need for him to plan on 
spending more than 15 hours per week in 
studying, which was his expectation at the 
time of the counseling interview. 

A middle-ability 17-year-old boy, test 
level 5, insisted he was going to be a 
lawyer, although he clearly knew virtually 
nothing about the field and did not seem 
concerned about this. His comment on the 
expectancy chart was “Whew . . . it sure 
drops, doesn’t it? . . . I'd heard the Uni- 
versity was tough, but I didn’t realize it 
was like that... .”. 

The comments of some very low-ability 
students may also be of interest. One 18- 
year-old boy, test level 1, in the lower half 
of his high school class, planned on either 
architecture or city planning. When he 
saw the expectancy chart for his index 
level, he said, “Golly . . . that’s pretty bad, 
isn't itP . . . I hadn’t thought of it that 
way.” He was also investigating two other 
prospective colleges, including one that 
he would probably find somewhat easier 
than the university. Another 17-year-old, 
test level 1, had vocational aspirations in 
the fields of advertising, business manage- 
ment, law, and journalism. His somewhat 
nonspecific response to the expectancy 
charts was “Gee . . . it’s rough, isn’t it?” 
Another 17-year-old boy, test level 2, with 
an interest in drafting, became aware, 
partly as a result of the expectancy charts, 
of the realities of his situation, and de- 
cided he should pursue a two-year techni- 
cal program instead of a degree course. 


One final case, that of an 18-year-old 
boy, in the lowest quarter of his class 
in a technical high school, test level 1, 
with all test scores in the lowest third for 
entering freshmen, had tentative plans for 
enrolling in a five-year architecture pro- 
gram. After discussing the test profile with 
him, the counselor suggested remedial 
work, including reading, at a junior col- 
lege. The student was not at first impressed 
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with the idea, but after looking at the 
predictive index and expectancy chart he 
reconsidered, and expressed the intention 
of going to a junior college for the summer, 
with the hope that he might return at 
the end of the summer for a further ap- 
praisal of his qualifications for the 
university at that time. 
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It is on the basis of evidence such as 
this—far from the systematic and more ob- 
jective evaluation which we would like 
to secure—that we feel these graphic 
expectancy charts sometimes form a useful 
adjunct to counseling, particularly with 
prospective university students. 


Received June 26, 1960. 
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Journal of Counseling Psychology 
Vol. 8, No. 4, 1961 


Evaluating an Organized Counseling Service for 


Youthful Offenders 


Emest L. V. Shelley 
Michigan Department of Corrections 


and Walter F. Johnson, Jr. 
Michigan State University 


One of the most important changes in 
American penology in recent years has 
been the shift of basic philosophy from 
a punitive to a treatment orientation. This 
has encouraged the development of treat- 
ment services and experimentation with 
new kinds of treatment programs. 


In Michigan, this increased emphasis 
on the treatment and rehabilitative goals 
of correctional work has led to a rapid 
expansion of treatment programs and 
above all has stimulated experimentation 
with organized counseling services in 
facilities serving the youthful offender. 


A combination of special circumstances 
offered an unusual opportunity to evaluate 
the effects of a counseling program in 
changing social attitudes. Temporarily 
there were two camp facilities for youthful 
offenders, essentially similar as to pro- 
gram, with the difference that for a period 
of six months one had an organized coun- 
seling program and the other did not. 


In this report, the camp with the coun- 
seling program was designated Camp X 
and the one without it was designated 
as Camp Y. 


What Group X Does 


The counseling program at Camp X 
covered the areas of vocations, education- 
al plans and problems of personal adjust- 
ment. Since the subjects were available to 
staff 24 hours a day seven days a week, 
and caseloads ranged about 40, the con- 
tacts could be frequent, intensive and ex- 
tend over a long period of time. 


The counselors in Camp X saw their 
counselees informally and briefly many 
times each day. In addition, each counselor 
saw each of his clients for 30 minutes 
each week on a regular schedule with 
other interviews on request. Once each 
month an extended interview of about 
one hour was held to summarize progress 
on treatment program. Over and above 
this, the client would be a member of 
a group of 8 for one hour per week in 
group counseling. Thus, in the course of 
an average stay of one year in camp, the 
offender had about 38 hours of individual 
counseling sessions with his counselor, 
many informal brief contacts, and 52 hours 
of group counseling. 

Because these young men were highly 
motivated by the desire to show sufficiently 
satisfactory progress in treatment so as 
to receive approval for parole, very few 
resisted the counseling contacts. Since few 
had to be asked to attend counseling 
sessions, the program can be said to be 
voluntary. However, it was not voluntary 
in view of the fact that the offender was 
well aware that his desire to profit from 
treatment was judged by his participation 
in all phases of the treatment program. 


The Problem 

This study was undertaken to investi- 
gate, by use of a projective personality 
technique, the influence of a six-month 
organized counseling program in a mini- 
mum security youth camp setting on atti- 
tudes toward others and their role in 
society. The following hypotheses were 
tested: 
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1. A six-month experience in a correc- 
tional camp with an organized counseling 
program will produce a greater decrease 
in antisocial attitudes than a_ similar 
experience in a camp without such a 
program. 

2. Those individuals showing the great- 
est decrease in antisocial theme responses 
will have a higher rate of parole success. 


Procedures Used 


The subjects for this study were one 
hundred young men convicted of felonies 
by adult courts and sentenced to prison 
in Michigan. They had been judged to 
be good security risks and were assigned 
to either Camp X or Camp Y according 
to the rules regulating selections for the 
Corrections Camp Program which are: 

1. Not having been convicted for 

murder, a sex offense or drug ad- 
diction or traffic. 
2. Being under 25 years of age. 
8. In general, being a first offender 
(having his first prison experience). 

4. In general, having no previous record 
of serious truancy from institutions 
or branches of the Armed Forces. 

Fifty young men were chosen from each 
camp for this study and the two groups 
were equated for age, intelligence, offense 
and previous criminal history, thus holding 
these variables constant. 

The cases used in the study were se- 
lected also on a final factor—each had no 
fewer than three antisocial themes on the 
first administration of the abbreviated 
Thematic Apperception Test by Murray. 
If the subject had only one or two of 
such themes in the first administration, 
he would obviously have little opportunity 
to show much change by diminution of 
themes. This selection process helped 
guard against the distortion of results by 
an artifact. 


Instrument Used 

Seven cards of the Murray Thematic 
Apperception Test (numbers 3 BM, 6 BM, 
8 BM, 13 MF, 17 BM, 18 BM, 20) were 
used in this study. These depicted social 
situations and hence would be most likely 
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to elicit responses indicative of social atti- 
tudes. The particular seven cards of the 
Thematic Apperception Test used here 
came from a pilot study where they were 
markedly more productive of themes with 
this population than the other cards of 
the series. 


The writer administered these seven 
cards individually to all persons admitted 
to the camps, as part of the customary 
intake procedure. A part of general ad- 
missions testing, this testing was not 
singled out for undue emphasis or atten- 
tion. Murray's directions, stated on page 
three of the manual, were used verbatim, 
except that the last two sentences were 
deleted. Each subject was, therefore, given 
as much time as he wanted to complete 
the test. 

The test was repeated as part of the 
prerelease procedure in both camps. Again, 
there was insurance against its attracting 
undue attention or significance. 


Scoring Procedures 

The test protocols obtained by the 
method described above were then evalu- 
ated and scored by the writer on the 
following basis: 


Themes, Scored two points. Murder, 
serious assault (with or without weap- { 


on), fighting, escape (from law), rape, 
deviated sex act, shooting someone, 
suicide, armed robbery or holdup, 
threat, arrest, prostitution, adultery, im- 
morality, forging, breaking and entering. 


Themes, Scored one point. Drunkenness, 
gambling, stealing, escape (not from 
law), defrauding, court trial, parole or 
probation situation, imprisonment. 


Each time one of the above was at- 
tributed to any character in any of the 
pictures it was scored appropriately. 


To check on the reliability of this scor- 
ing, 25 cases were chosen at random and 
a colleague of 10 years experience as a 
clinical psychologist was asked to score 
the protocols by the scoring standards 
described above. His scores agreed with 
those of the senior author in all but one 
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Evaluating an Organized Counseling Service 


case where there 
difference. 

A total of these scores for each theme 
in the individual protocol was computed 
and this total entered as the antisocial 
(A-S) score for that individual. 

The next step was to compare each 
individual’s A-S score on his initial ad- 
mission testing with the score on the pre- 
release test administered six months later. 
This was done for the groups from both 
camps. 


was a one-point 


Results 
Table 1 shows the distribution of changes 
and some simple statistics regarding them. 


Table 1 


Differences in Frequency of Antisocial Themes 

on First and Second Administrations of Seven 

TAT Cards at Camp X (Counseling Program) 
and Camp Y (No Counseling) 








Difference between Last 
and First Antisocial 
(A-S) Scores 


Increase of 5 Points 
Increase of 4 Points 
Increase of 3 Points 
Increase of 2 Points 
Increase of 1 Point 
No Change 


Frequency 
Camp X Camp Y 
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Decrease of 2 Points 
Decrease of 3 Points 
Decrease of 4 Points 
Decrease of 5 Points 
Decrease of 6 Points 
Decrease of 7 Points 
Decrease of 8 Points 
Decrease of 9 Points 
Decrease of 10 Points 
Decrease of 11 Points 


Median 
Mean 
Standard Deviation 


t— 2.98—-significant at .01 level of confidence. 


Table 1 shows clearly the fact that men 
in Camp Y made little reduction in A-S 
scores. They obviously must have made 
A-S scores on leaving the camp very simi- 
lar to those they made on admission. Even 
in this camp, however, 26 individuals 
showed small decreases in A-S scores com- 
pared with 10 who showed small increases. 
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By contrast, two-thirds of the Camp X 
group made lower A-S scores when tested 
at the end of their experiences in camp 
than they had made on admission. One- 
half of these changes consisted of a de- 
crease of from 3 to 8 A-S scores, a marked 
change. The variation in Camp X was also 
significantly greater than in Camp Y with 
a difference in standard deviation signifi- 
cant at the .02 level. 

A study of Table 2 shows that those 
who failed on parole by and large also 
had increased or unchanged A-S scores 
between the two admissions of the test. 
Very few of those whose A-S scores were 
unchanged or increased finished their 
parole successfully. On the other hand, 
the great proportion of those men who 
showed decreases in A-S scores success- 
fully completed their parole period and 
were discharged. There is an obvious and 
very significant increase in parole success 
as the A-S scores decrease. 


Table 2 


Parole Success in Different A-S Sccre Categories*® 











Percentage 
Change Category Succeeding on Parole 
A. A-S Score Increased 5 
B. A-S Score Unchanged 22 


C. A-S Score Decreased 1-4 Points 72 
D. A-S Score Decreased over 4 Points 87 


= 7,563—-significant at .02 level of confidence 


aParole success as used here means finishing the 
specified parole period without being returned to 
prison for violation or a new offense. 





Summary 


Two matched groups of youthful of- 
fenders living in minimum security camp: 
facilities of the Michigan Department of 
Corrections were compared for changes 
in antisocial scores during a six-month 
exposure to the programs of their re- 
spective facilities. The primary difference 
in program between these camps was that 
one had an organized counseling program 
while the other did not during the period 
of this study. 

Selected cards from Murray’s Thematic 
Apperception Test were used for the 
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study. They were administered during the 
subject's first weeks in camp and repeated 
approximately six months later. 

The antisocial score of each protocol was 
obtained by applying a simple scoring 
scale of antisocial themes and the score 
of the test given last was compared with 
that of the test given first. 

The results indicated: (1) a number of 
individuals in each group reduced their 
A-S scores, (2) a significant difference 
(.01 level) existed between the groups in 
changes of antisocial scores. The group 
in Camp X with the organized counseling 
program made significantly larger reduc- 
tions in A-S scores than the group in 
Camp Y which had no organized counsel- 
ing program, (8) the individuals making 
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the greatest reduction in A-S score had a 
significantly higher rate of parole success 
than those showing little change (.02 
level). 


The writers are well aware that there 
are other factors which might possibly 
have contributed to the changes of attitudes 
in a positive direction which took place. 
There certainly were differences of staff 
(both in enthusiasm and personality) of 
camp direction, and even in environment 
which had their effect. The major differ- 
ence remains, however,—one had an organ- 
ized counseling program and the other did 
not. The stability of the differences found 
was not determined in this study. 


Received June 6, 1960. 
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A New Pattern Analysis Technique for the SVIB 


Richard R. Stephenson 


University of Iowa 


There are few psychometric instruments 
buttressed by as much published research 
as the Strong Vocational Interest Blank 
for Men (SVIB). Much of this research is 
based on analysis of patterns of interest. 
Unfortunately, however, no research that 
utilizes the present pattern analysis ap- 
proach is replicable, except within general 
limits, and with an unknown margin of 
error. Equally unfortunate is the fact that 
the individual guidance worker cannot 
meaningfully apply the findings of this 
research, again, except within general lim- 
its. The reason for this lack of replicability 
is that traditional pattern analysis tech- 
nique is based upon subjective judgment, 
within a set of general rules. The intent 
of the present paper is to develop a more 
objective methodology for pattern analysis, 
for use in both research and counseling. 
We begin, however, by considering briefly 
the traditional method. 


Darley and Hagenah’s Pattern 
Analysis Method 


Darley, in 1941, assigned intensity values 
to families of occupations, that is, to SVIB 
occupational interest groups, in a manner 
similar to assigning letter grade intensity 
values to individual SVIB occupational 
scales. The rules were: 


For an individual student, the primary pattern 
is the interest type within which he shows a 
preponderance (plurality or majority) of A and 
B+ scores on the specific occupational keys .. . 
{and) . . . the secondary pattern is the interest 
type within which he shows a preponderance of 


1This paper is based in part upon the writer’s 
doctoral dissertation, completed at the University 
of Minnesota in December, 1959, and in part upon 
a paper presented at the American Psychological 
Association annual convention in Chicago, TIlli- 
nois, on September 5, 1960. 


B+ and B scores . . . (Darley and Hagenah, 
1955, pp. 76-77, with italics in original). 

There have since been two modifications 
of the above method: The first is the addi- 
tion of a reject pattern, so determined 
when a majority or plurality of scores in 
an interest family group lay to the left of 
the shaded, “chance,” area on the profile 
form. The second is the reduction of 
Strong’s empirically derived eleven inter- 
est group system to seven interest groups. 
This reduction is accomplished by omit- 
ting one single-occupation family group 
(Musician, Group VI), and assigning the 
remaining three such groups to the multi- 
occupation groups with which they cor- 
relate the highest (Hagenah, 1953). 


Cristicisms of the Darley and Hagenah 
Method 


There are at least four basic criticisms 
of the Darley and Hagenah method. These 
are: 

1. The method permits of double clas- 
sifications of mutually exclusive categories. 
For example, an interest family group with 
four occupational scales scored B+, B, C, 
and C, may be classified as secondary or 
as reject. 

2. Primary or secondary classifications 
cannot be made unless there are, in the 
case of the former, A and B+ scores, or, 
in the case of the latter, B+ and B scores. 
Not infrequently, however, an _ interest 
family group will have A and B scores 
only, or only A, B+, or B scores. 

3. Reject classifications may be made 
with a score only “left of chance.” How- 
ever, there are many opportunities (14 out 
of 45 scales on the Hankes Report Form) 
for a score to be left of chance and still 
be in the C+ or B— range. Relevant here 
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is Strong’s observation that “C+ and B— 
ratings are neutral and . . . can very well 
be ignored” (1943, p. 435). Such a score 
does not seem to warrant the title “reject.” 


4, Reassignment of the single-occupation 
family groups not infrequently has the 
effect of allowing them to determine the 
classification of the (unpatterned) interest 
groups to which they are assigned. This 
may be illustrated with Darley and Hage- 
nah’s addition of Group XI to Group IX. 
Group XI has one occupational scale; 
Group IX has three. Assume, now, that the 
three scales of Group IX are scored A, B, 
and C. Under the Darley and Hagenah 
system this might be classified as a sec- 
ondary interest pattern or, more likely, as 
“no pattern.” If we now add an A score for 
Group XI, the result is a primary pattern 
for an interest group which includes all 
four scales. Similarly, the addition of a C 
score for Group XI results in a classifica- 
tion of “reject” for the combined four 


scale group. This same situation obtains 


with Darley and Hagenah’s addition of 
Group III to Group IV, and of Group VII 
to Group X. Further, where this does not 
happen, the reassigned scales carry no 
weight whatsoever in the classification, 
regardless of their scores! 


Criteria for a Proposed Pattern 
Analysis System 


As may be anticipated, the criteria are 
merely to obviate the difficulties noted 
above. That is, to be most effective, a pro- 
posed system must still be based upon 
Darley’s original insight, which was to 
order, in a consistent manner, intensity of 
interest-group interest, as the best method 
of reducing the mass of data represented 
by a scored interest blank. Discussion of 
the specific criteria will be more meaning- 
ful, however, following inspection of Table 
1, which presents the proposed system. 
(While Table 1 appears quite formidable, 
in practice it is quite simple to use if one 
merely remembers to enter with the num- 
ber of A’s, B-+’s, and B’s, in that order, 
and if one remembers that Table 1 lists 
minimum requirements for classification.) 
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It is evident from an inspection of Table 
1 that the major departure of the pro- 
posed system from the Darley and Hage- 
nah system is in the elimination of the 
“plurality” rule, which rule allows the dou- 
ble classification, previously noted, of in- 
terest groups with an even number of oc- 
cupational scales. As a corollary, greater 
emphasis is placed upon the more stable 
A and C letter grade ratings on individual 
occupational scales (Canning, Taylor, & 
Carter, 1941; Stordahl, 1954; Trinkaus, 
1954; Strong, 1955). This greater stability 
is also utilized in the classification of in- 
terest groups with an odd number of 
scales, especially in the situations where 
there are A and B scores, but no B+ 
scores, and where the interest “family 
group’ consists of a single scale. 

Hankes scored profile forms (Strong and 
Hankes, 1947) not infrequently have a sub- 
ject’s score for an individual occupational 
scale imprinted, ambiguously, on the boun- 
dary line between two letter grade rat- 
ings. To properly classify such scores, the 
proposed system utilizes Trinkaus’ finding 
of a “very definite tendency for the sev- 
eral B grades to change (upon retest) in 
the direction of a lower letter grade” (1954, 
p. 644). The proposed system then follows 
Gray's procedure of classifying a “bound- 
ary line” letter grade rating in the lower 
category, although Gray offers this rule 
as “arbitrary” (1959, p. 182). This proced- 
ure is extended to border-line C scores, 
since, as will be noted below, the issue is 
relevant only where the chance range is 
above the C range. 

Under the proposed system, a classifi- 
cation of “reject” can occur only when the 
requisite number of scores are both left 
of chance and also in the C range. This 
double criterion is necessary because the 
chance range is yet an enigma, and may 
indicate indifference, or chance, or only 
zero raw score, on the scale in question. 
Going left of indifference, or chance, 
seems definitely not to be rejective. How- 
ever, going left of zero raw score would 
also not be rejective if, by so going, the 
score then happened to fall in Strong’s 
“neutral” (C+ and B—) range. Further, 
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ble Table 1 
_ Minimum Scores Necessary to Pattern Analyze 
Interest Family Groups on the SVIB 
e 
lou- The following rules may be applied directly to any standard Profile Report Form for the Strong Vo- 
in- cational Interest Blank for Men. Should inspection of the Profile Form reveal a score exactly on 
the boundary line between two letter grade ratings, consider that score as being in the lower of the 
oc- two letter grade categories. The score “C” is used to indicate a score that is both left of chance 
ater and in the C range. The score “X” is used to indicate any score from A through C. For this reason, 
ible it is absolutely necessary to classify Primary interest patterns before classifying Secondary interest 
ual patterns. (All scores impinging upon the chance area or within the chance area are always to be 
& counted as “X.”) Table is to be read across. 
aus, Number of 
evi ao ware Interest Pattern Classification 
Interest 
of Group Primary Secondary Reject 
oe 1 A B+ Cc 
nily 2 A A A B cc 
A Bt B+ B+ 
and BTB 
sub- 8 A A X i & = CCX 
ynal A B+X B+B+X 
BrB =x 
sed BB B 
T - 
the 4(and 5) A A A X (X) A & B Se CCCX (xX) 
li A A B+X (X) A B B X:&) 
mb A B+B+X< (x) A B+B X (Xx) 
SEv- B+ B+ B+ X (X) 
) in B+B+B X (xX) 
954, B+B B X (X) 
ows B B B B (X) 
ind- 6 (and 7) A A A A XX (X) A & A B SEE) CCCCXxX (x) 
wer A A A_ B+XxX (Xx) A A B+B XX (xX) 
wale A A B+B+ XxX (X) A A B&B -B 3x 
A B+B+ B+ XX (X) A B+tBt+B XX (&) 
ced- A B+B B XX (x) 
es, A B BB BE SS Co 
e is B+ B+ B+ B+ XX (X) 
e is B+B+B+B XX (Xx) 
B+B+B B XX (xX) 
ma B+B B B XX (X) 
sifi- B B B B BX (X) 
~ 8(and 9) A A A A A XXX(X) A A A A B XXX (X) CCCCCXXxX (Xx) 
eit A A A A B+XXX(X) A A A Bt+B XXX (x) 
This A A A B+B+XXX(X) A A A B B XXX (x) 
the A A B+B+B+XXX (X) A A BtBtB XXX (xX) 
may A B+B+B+B+ XXX (X) A A BHtB B XXX (X) 
1 A A’ SH B SBS See 
omy A B+B+B+B XXX (x) 
tion. A B+B+B B XXX (X) 
nce, A B+B B B XXX @) 
low- A B 8 & B AX CO 
ould B+ B+ B+B+B+ XXX (xX) 
B+B+Bt+B+B XXX (x) 
the B+B+B+B B XXX (x) 
mng’s B+B+B B B XXX (X) 
ther, BEB B B EF YExcy 
B BB EF B BAX @) 
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future resex.ch might either change or 
eliminate the chance range concept. Were 
this to happen, the present system would 
still be usable. (The meaning of a score in 
the C range seems likely to remain un- 
changed.) Thus, Hewer’s procedure of clas- 
sifying rejects only where the majority of 
scores in an interest group are both left 
of chance and in the C range is followed, 
although Hewer offers this rule without 
comment (1954). 

Primarily because “chance” scores repre- 
sent an unknown, but also for reasons of 
consistency, and because so many of these 
scores are in Strong’s neutral range, scores 
that fall in the chance range are always 
counted as “X” in the proposed system. 
Future research may modify this treatment 
also, of course. The problem of how to clas- 
sify scores that are ambiguous because of 
overlap with a chance area (boundary line 
chance scores) is resolved by assuming that 
regression to the mean would, upon retest, 
pull such scores into the chance area. Thus, 
scores that fall on a chance boundary are 
also counted as X. (Empirically, as will be 
noted, this is the procedure that is fol- 
lowed by more experienced judges.) 

Single-occupation family groups have 
been retained as entities. This includes 
Group VI, Musician. There is precedent 
both for retaining the Musician group and 
for classifying it in the manner indicated 
(Berdie, 1950). Further, there is evidence 
that counselors do use single-occupation 
groups in their counseling (Darley and 
Hagenah, 1955). To be practical, the sys- 
tem must be complete. In this vein, it will 
be noted that rules are offered for present- 
ly nonexistent interest groups. The prem- 
ise here is that future research may dis- 
cover interest groupings different from the 
present eleven. The intent here is to be 
prepared for this eventuality. Also in this 
vein, it may be seen that the proposed 
system is also applicable to the IBM Re- 
port Form, even though present discussion 
focuses on the Hankes Report Form. 

Finally, it is proposed that interest 
groups not classifiable as being Primary, 
Secondary, or Reject, be considered as 
“Non-Classifiable implying absence of 
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pattern under the present system, rather 
than as “No Pattern,” which term is not 
descriptive. 


Experimental Comparison 
of the Two Systems 


The assertion has been made that the 
individual guidance worker can more 
meaningfully apply the present system in 
the classification of SVIB interest patterns. 
This assertion has been tested experi- 
mentally. It must be emphasized, however, 
that the test was not of the worthwhileness 
of the interest pattern concept, per se, 
but, rather, of interjudge reliabilities under 
the two systems. 


Judges? 


Judges were selected in three groups as 
follows: 

1. Naive: These included graduate stu- 
dents in a course in Occupational and 
Vocational Psychology. They were begin- 
ning students in a Counseling and Guid- 
ance curriculum. Only one had ever taken 
the SVIB (and this seven years previously ). 
None had ever interpreted an SVIB nor 
had an SVIB interpreted to him. All were 
male. Twelve such judges were selected, 
and were assigned randomly to the two 
analysis methods. Following this initial 
assignment, the two groups were again 
randomly assigned as follows: 

a. Untrained Naive: These Ss received 

only the typed pattern analysis rules 

(unidentified as to author), the SVIB 

profile sheets to be analyzed, and a rec- 

ord form. No instructional help was 
given whatsoever. These Ss were com- 
pletely on their own in the analysis. 

There were six such judges, three 

randomly assigned to each analysis 

method. 


2The writer wishes to express his gratitude to 
the following individuals who very kindly served 
as Counselor-Trainer judges in this project: John 
O. Crites, University of Iowa; Herbert Hackett, 
University of California (Berkeley); Gilbert D. 
Moore, University of Buffalo; Henry H. Morgan, 
University of California (Berkeley); John E. Mu- 
thard, University of Iowa; and Garry R. Walz, 
University of Michigan. 
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b. Trained Naive: These Ss were se- 
lected and assigned as were the un- 
trained naive Ss. However, these were 
given training in the intent of pattern 
analysis, and in the application of the 
analysis method they were to use. 

Further, as they worked, any questions 

they had were answered, except ques- 

tions of the variety: “What pattern is 
this?” 

2. Semiprofessional: These were pre- 
doctoral students. All were male, had 
master’s degrees, had completed their 
clinical practicum, and were competent 
educational-vocational counselors. There 
were six such Ss, who were also randomly 
assigned to each of the two analysis 
methods. 

3. Counselor-Trainers: This group was 
composed of six, male, Ph.D. counselor- 
trainers. These Ss also were randomly as- 
signed to each of the two analysis methods. 


Method 


One hundred male SVIB profile sheets 
were pulled from the files. These were 
the first 100 on file. Names and file num- 
bers were blotted out. One record form 
was prepared for each judge. Analysis 
tules were typed on plain bond paper with 
no identification as to author. Ss were told 
only that there was no independently “cor- 
rect” judgment, but to exercise care since 
their judgments would be compared with 
the judgments of others. They were further 
instructed to note the length of time neces- 
sary to complete the task, but were in- 
formed that this aspect was for the 
experimenter’s records and had nothing to 
do with the judgments or comparisons. 
That is, they were to take all the time 
necessary to do a careful and complete 
judgment. 

The naive Ss were given the judgment 
task at the beginning of the 1960 summer 
session. By the end of the eight week’s 
term these Ss were no longer so naive. 
They had taken the SVIB, studied it, in- 
terpreted it, been lectured to about it, 
and had been tested (mid-semester exami- 
nation) on it. Just prior to the end of the 
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term, these Ss were again asked to make 
the judgments. Thus for the naive Ss there 
are available two sets of data. On retest 
each naive S used the same method as on 
test. (While the Ss did not know that “re- 
test” was coming up, the experimenter did. 
For this reason an especial attempt was 
made throughout the course to present 
both analysis methods fully and im- 
partially. ) 

On the Hankes Profile Form, there are 
four similar SVIB family groups used in 
the two methods of analysis. These are 
SVIB Groups I, II, V, and VIII. Two of 
these groups, I and VIII, have an odd 
number of individual occupational scales 
and two, II and V, have an even number. 
These four groups were selected as pro- 
viding the best groups for comparison pur- 
poses. In addition Group X was added 
because of the relatively high standard 
score ranges of the “chance” areas. It was 
unknown what the effect of this high 
range would be in the classification of 
“Reject” patterns in the Darley and 
Hagenah system. Thus, each judge made 
500 independent judgments. 

It was hypothesized that those SVIB 
groups which contained an even number 
of individual occupational scales would 
have fewer interjudge agreements than 
would those with an odd number of such 
scales. For this reason the data were tabu- 
lated for all groups separately but also 
by odd or even subgroups. 

Findings 

Tables 2 and $3 present the research 
findings. Statistical analysis confirms what 
is suspected by an inspection of these 
tables, that is, that when each group of 
similar judges is compared, all observed 
differences are significant (p values vary 
from less than .01 for the least observed 
difference to less than .001 for the 
remaining differences). Further, all dif- 
ferences but one favor the groups using 
the proposed method as having reliably 
higher interjudge agreement. The one ex- 
ception is that untrained-naive Ss using 
the Darley and Hagenah method have 
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Table 2 Tl 
Number of Times Three Judges, All Using the Darley and Hagenah Method of Pattern from 
Analysis, Agree in a Pattern Analysis Task Involving Five SVIB Groups on Each of 100 the 1 
SVIB Profile Sheets men‘ 
Average prop 
Kinds of Judges No. of SVIB Groups SVIB Groups SVIB corre 
Minutes to Group X Grand usins 
Complete Task I VIII Total II V_ Total@ Total» Totale for ¢ 
Untrained-Naive 90 66 63 129 76 74 150 71 350 for s 
(Test) two 
Trained-Naive 74 88 77 165 92 76 168 76 409 an i 
(Test) 
Untrained-Naive 55 71 6 146 71 73 144 69 859 Cases 
(Retest) A co 
Trained-Naive 55 83 84 167 8 77 162 65 894 leave 
(Retest) crite) 
Semiprofessional 62 60 58 118 87 74 161 74 853 
Counselor-Trainer 61 76 79 155 85 71 156 83 394 ment 
aBased on 200 possible agreements. that 
bBased on 100 possible agreements. searc 
eBased on 500 possible agreements, been 
Th 
Table 3 a 
Number of Times Three Judges, All Using the Proposed Method of Pattern Analysis, , 
Agree in a Pattern Analysis Task Involving Five SVIB Groups on Each of 100 SVIB Pro- onary 
file Sheets and « 
that 
Average result 
Kinds of Judges No. of SVIB Groups SVIB Groups SVIB : 
Minutes to Group X Grand Fin 
Complete Task I VIII Total II V_ Total@ Total Totale assert 
Untrained-Naive 107 «82 48 «80 08=©63646« 87s—iSC (‘éw~~*«Y there 
(Test) of wk 
Trained-Naive 105 80 86 166 97 93 190 84 440 conste 
(Test) that t 
Untrained-Naive 66 94 86 180 97 8 182 85 447 
(Retest) agree) 
Trained-Naive 66 100 78 4178 98 93 186 90 454 judgn 
(Retest) answe 
Semiprofessional 80 96 83 179 97 98 190 91 460 atter 
Counselor-Trainer 704 95 91 186 97 94 191 87 464 + , 
aBased on 200 possible agreements. i 
bBased on 100 possible agreements. oes 
cBased on 500 possible agreements, these 
dBased on two judges only. Defini 
throug 
; resear 
higher interjudge agreement than do their planation of this “inversion” is that the In | 
counterparts using the proposed method. untrained-naive Ss simply could not under-}| seems 
The above exception is interesting since stand the more complicated instructions} systen 
the probability is so low of a situation of the proposed method. However, since} if onl 
arising where untrained-naive Ss, as the trained-naive Ss did as well with the pro-} room | 
term is used here, would be doing pattern posed method, on test, as did counselor-} tion is 
analysis that these data were not originally trainer Ss, it is seen that brief training is} The e: 
considered as a part of the research de- all that is necessary to ensure proficiency} system 
sign. Perhaps the most parsimonious ex- in using this method. analysi 
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The most disconcerting fact to emerge 
from an analysis of Tables 2 and 3 is 
the relatively low degree of complete agree- 
ment even under the more restrictive 
proposed system. (Some of this has been 
corrected: The initial rules given to judges 
using the proposed system did not account 
for chance scores outside the C range nor 
for scores touching upon gray areas. These 
two deficiencies became apparent from 
an inspection of the dissidents in those 
cases where only two judgments agreed. 
A correction for this, however, would still 
leave some judgments that are, by any 
criterion, erroneous.) This lack of agree- 
ment leads to the rather bold assertion 
that it seems likely that the definitive re- 
search on pattern analysis has not yet 
been done. 

The above assertion is not, of course, 
to say that past research is valueless, but 
only to emphasize that unless prior pattern 
analysis findings were highly significant 
and clear-cut, there is a good possibility 
that such data upon reanalysis would 
result in different conclusions. 


Finally, and as corollaries of the above 
assertion, there are the problems that (a) 
there is as yet no independent criterion 
of what is a “correct” pattern for a given 
constellation of scores (it is for this reason 
that the present problem was “interjudge 
agreement” and not “percentage of correct 
judgments”), and (b) there is as yet no 
answer to the more basic question: Is the 
pattern analysis technique a valid tech- 
nique? However, since this technique 
does have a good deal of face validity, 
these basic problems must be resolved. 


Definitive resolution will come only 
through consistent methodology and 
research. 


In conclusion, the evidence presented 
seems to favor the proposed analysis 
system over the traditional system. This, 
if only for the reason that given less 
room to vary, judges vary less, and atten- 
tion is thus focused upon other variables. 
The extra time required for the proposed 
system is not prohibitive. Until pattern 
analysis is incorporated into machine scor- 
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ing, the objectivity of the proposed system 
argues strongly for its use in both research 
and guidance. 


Summary 


Various problems inherent in the general 
technique of pattern analysis of the Strong 
Vocational Interest Blank for Men were 
discussed. Darley and Hagenah’s technique 
of pattern analysis was presented, together 
with certain deficiencies in that technique. 
Building upon Darley and Hagenah, but 
also drawing upon other sources, a new 
pattern analysis technique was proposed. 
The proposed technique obviates the diffi- 
culties noted. Since the proposed technique 
is completely objective, interjudge classifi- 
cation reliability is significantly higher 
than with the Darley and Hagenah tech- 
nique. Use of the proposed technique will 
enable researchers to replicate published 
researches, and _ individual guidance 
workers to apply more meaningfully the 
findings of such research. 


Received September 12, 1960. 
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Research Frontier 
Co-editors: Harold B. Pepinsky and Henry Borow 


Report on a Unique Research Planning Workshop at Cornell 


Not many years ago, a distinguished 
psychologist who had written a book on 
religion as personal and psychological ex- 
perience was accosted at a_ professional 
meeting by a fellow psychologist who had 
just published an unenthusiastic review 
of the book. The latter expressed the hope 
that he had not been too severe in his 
published appraisal and asked the author 
whether he had been distressed by the 
review. The author’s reply was that his 
volume had been so studiously ignored 
by his professional brethren that he was 
delighted to have it recognized in the 
psychological literature, a negative review 
notwithstanding. 


That behavioral scientists and religious 
workers have in the past found it difficult 
to talk productively to one another will 
be obvious enough to readers of this jour- 
nal. That these two groups have shown 
an increasing disposition to confront one 
another intellectually seems, happily, just 
as obvious. One notes an increasing num- 
ber of papers in the professional literature 
devoted to problems of values, moral de- 
velopment, and religious behavior. The 
Journal for the Scientific Study of Religion 
(1961) and the Review of Religious Re- 
search (1960) are two new journals de- 
voted to cross-disciplinary examinations 
of religious behavior and experience. 

The aspects of behavior which we sub- 
sume under “character” have a legitimate 
existence outside the context of personal 
or institutional religion and can continue 
to be studied empirically without resort 
to this context. For many, however, moral 
decision and act proceed from personal 
commitment to principles of revealed 


truth and divine purpose, and the value 
orientations and choices of such persons 
cannot be broadly examined as behavior 
without reference to their philosophical 
preconceptions and articles of faith. Thus, 
the behavioral scientist and the religious 
worker alike may enlarge their converging 
understandings of the meaning of morality 
and attempt to make common cause on 
some issues of inquiry about man as moral 
creature. To assert this is not to imply 
that the a priori assumptions of scientist 
and religious educator or theologian about 
man and behavior are wholly compatible 
or that differences between the sets of 
assumptions are so minor as to be easily 
resolved. Such implications are both false 
and naive. 


In the belief that some significant com- 
mon ground does exist between behavioral 
scientists and religious professionals in the 
study of moral and religious behavior, the 
Religious Education Association sponsored 
a remarkable twelve-day research plan- 
ning workshop at Cornell University in 
August 1961. The workshop was gener- 
ously financed under a grant of the Lilly 
Endowment. Stuart Cook of New York 
University served as workshop director 
and Herman Wornom, representing the 
Religious Education Association, served as 
general conference coordinator. In at- 
tendance were nearly sixty participants 
who were at work on research proposals 
in the field of moral and religious be- 
havior and a workshop staff comprising 
well over a dozen consultants. Participants 
and consultants were drawn from a wide 
array of disciplines which included de- 
velopmental, social, educational, clinicel 
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and occupational psychology, cultural 
anthropology, sociology, psychiatry, the 
ministry, theology and religious education. 

The primary objectives of the workshop 
were (1) to assist participants to refine 
and complete their research proposals and 
(2) to establish communication among so- 
cial scientists and religious educators at 
work on similar research problems. While 
a variety of workshop activities were 
scheduled, including evening symposia on 
a number of position papers prepared ex- 
pressly for the conference, approximately 
70 per cent of the participants’ time was 
reserved for study, writing and individual 
consultation with members of the work- 
shop staff. A recently released summary 
of the workshop findings attests alike to 
the uniqueness of the conference as an 
interdisciplinary venture, to the keen in- 
terest and deep involvement of the par- 
ticipants, and to the high retrospective 
evaluation placed on the workshop by 
both participants and consultants. 


The Religious Education Association 
hopes to publish the research proposals 
developed and filed at the workshop. 
Three of the proposed studies which focus 
on problems and research designs of 
especial interest to readers of this journal 
are summarized below.* 


An Investigation of the Relationship 
between Moral Judgments, Guilt 
Attributes and Temptation Behavior 


Robert Grinder (University of Wiscon- 
sin) has designed a study to investigate 
the relationships between the moral judg- 
ments, guilt responses and the “resistance 
to temptation” behavior of sixth grade 
children classified by sex, IQ and social 
class. Four research objectives have been 
outlined by Grinder: 

(1) To compare cognitive responses 

(verbalized moral judgments) and 


*Grateful acknowledgment is made to Stuart 
Cook and Herman Wornom for permission to 
report the workshop in the Research Frontier 
department and to the three participants whose 
research proposals have been freely drawn upon 
here, 
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affective responses (guilt motivated 
responses) with subsequent behavior 
in a temptation-to-be-dishonest set- 
ting. 

(2) To compare cognitive and affective 
responses immediately following 
exposure to the temptation situation. 


(3) To compare the summed _before- 
and-after cognitive and affective re- 
sponses with temptation behavior. 


(4) To investigate changes in the cog- 
nitive and affective responses of 
subjects exposed to the temptation 
situation by means of a before-and- 
after comparison with a control 
group. 

Grinder’s measure of cognitive moral 
behavior is to be based on a set of items 
drawn from brief stories illustrating five 
kinds of moral judgment found in chil- 
dren’s thinking. Five pre-test and five post- 
test story items are to be written for 
each type of moral judgment. Thus, the 
pre-test and post-test forms of the test 
will each include 25 moral judgment 
items. Two endings, one mature, the other 
immature, will be prepared for each story 
item and the subject will be instructed 
to select the one he thinks is most ap- 
propriate. The sum of the mature responses 
for each subject will yield his “mature” 
moral judgment score. 

To elicit responses indicative of guilt 
attributes of conscience, Grinder will em- 
ploy an adapted version of the story-com- 
pletion technique. Five pre-test and five 
post-test items will be prepared, each il- 
lustrating a transgression against the 
moral code. For every story item a series 
of endings will be written involving guilt- 
motivated behavior as exhibited by con- 
fession, restitution and _ self-punishment. 
The scores based on the subject’s choice 
of endings will be summed to obtain a 
total “guilt” score. Pilot testing is planned 
with both the measures of moral judg- 
ment and guilt attributes to bring them 
to an acceptable level of statistical relia- 
bility for research purposes. 

The behavioral index of resistance to 
temptation will be derived from the sub- 
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ject’s cheating performance in an ingen- 
ious maze game devised by Grinder. 
While an attractive incentive awaits any 
subject who wins, the maze game ap- 
paratus is so programmed that a winning 
score cannot be achieved unless a subject 
reports his performance record dishonestly. 
Any subject who submits a set of scores 
with fewer errors than have, without his 
knowledge, been programmed for him will 
be classed as “yielding to temptation” in 
this situational test of honesty. 

Grinder notes that the results of pre- 
vious studies on the relation between cog- 
nitive moral judgments and guilt reactions 
have not been decisive and that, further, 
evidence on the relationship between cog- 
nitive moral judgments and resistance to 
temptation has yet to be published. He 
observes that “before moral behavior can 
be predicted and before curricula can be 
constructed to modify it, estimates of the 
generality of such behavior must be made.” 
It is toward the end that additional light 
can be shed upon the dynamics and the 
generality of moral behavior in children 
that Grinder has drafted his research 
proposal. 


Social Network Relationships 
and Religious Behavior 


While something is known of the rela- 
tionship between religious behavior and 
membership in formal reference groups 
(e.g. family, religion, nationality), research 
has had little to say about the impact 
which the small, intimate friendship group 
has upon the individual’s structure of re- 
ligious beliefs and practices. William Liu 
(sociologist at the University of Notre 
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Dame) has now designed a study to in- 
vestigate this relationship. 

Liu’s research employs an institutional 
(Catholic) framework for the investigation 
of religious behavior since such a setting 
makes available an explicit array of norms 
against which the degree and consistency 
of the subject’s adherence can be gauged. 
The selection of the particular religious 
group was made to neutralize the prob- 
lems of intra-denominational and inter- 
denominational variations in acceptable 
practice and belief. Liu asserts, “Norms 
with reference to one’s obligations and 
belief system are clearly defined in the 
Catholic church.” 

Liu has established a two-way typology 
of religious behavior based on (1) overt 
acceptance of ritualistic behavior and (2) 
the belief system. The indices of overt 
acceptance of sacramental behavior are 
attendance at mass, annual reception of 
communion, confession, and abstinence. In 
Liu’s study, subjects who actively accept 
all four sacraments are typed as satisfying 
“minimum obligation and better” while 
those who fail to meet these standards of 
open religious practice are typed as “be- 
low minimum obligations.” The classifi- 
cation of each subject on the second 
variable (belief system) is derived from 
an interview schedule. Interview items 
deal with the strength of the subject’s ac- 
ceptance of the Catholic position on both 
matters of dogma and preference. De- 
pending upon the intersection of their 
classifications on the overt practice and 
belief variables, subjects are identified as 
“religious,” “inconsistent,” “laxed,” and 
“dormant.” Thus, Liu’s two-way typology 
assumes the following form. 











Type No. Sacramental Behavior Belief Pattern Descriptive Classification 
I Minimum obligation High Religious 
and better 
II Minimum obligation Low Inconsistent 
and better 
Ill Below minimum obligations High Laxed 
IV Below minimum obligations Low Dormant 


(or Rejecting) 
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Liu will systematically sample a popu- 
lation of all-Catholic and mixed-religious 
households. Within each household the 
oldest or youngest male member between 
the ages of 21 and 65 will be randomly 
selected and interviewed by means of a 
systematic interview schedule. 

The five parts of the interview schedule 
are designed to furnish data on (1) per- 
sonal and social status, (2) sacramental 
behavior, (3) verbalized religious belief 
patterns, (4) major events related to 
changes in the subject’s religious behavior, 
and (5) names of persons in the subject's 
intimate friendship group. The friends 
named by the subject will also be in- 
terviewed to ascertain whether the friend- 
ship choices are reciprocal. Wherever 
possible, only reciprocal choices will be 
used to structure the intimacy group 
whose influence upon the religious prac- 
tices and beliefs of the subject is to be 
analyzed. 

Liu’s attempt to account for shifts in 
patterns of religious behavior in terms 
of the social influence of the intimate 
friendship group is perhaps unique. It 
has generally been assumed that the shap- 
ing of religious belief and practice, and 
of the relationship between them, is chief- 
ly traceable to the basic formal group 
in which one holds continuing member- 
ship, as, for example, the family and 
the church. Liu’s findings may well add 
an important dimension to the social 
psychology of religion. 


Religion and Child Rearing 


Most cultures share an assumption that 
religiosity is a function of child rearing 
practices. Can differences in religious be- 
havior be shown to stem both from dif- 
ferences in child rearing practices and 
to parental personality variables which are 
bound up with their choice of training 
values and techniques? This question 
takes on added importance if it can first 
be shown that parents of different re- 
ligious identification and religiosity do, in 
fact, (1) embrace discriminable sets of child 
rearing values, and (2) employ discrimin- 
able techniques of child rearing. Aron 
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Siegman, a psychologist at The Psychiatric 
Institute, ‘University of Maryland School 
of Medicine, has proposed a study to ex- 
amine this bond within the posited causal 
network. Specifically, Siegman’s research 
is designed to show whether parental re- 
ligious background and religiosity are 
significant sources of behavior in avowed 
child rearing values and practices. . ; 

Fathers and mothers of like-sexed ‘chil- 
dren aged five to seven years will be 
used as subjects. Because the particular 
religious background is commonly as- 
sumed to be associated with differences 
in personal values, subjects will be classi- 
fied and studied by religious denomina- 
tion. The several denominational groups 
will be equated for socioeconomic back- 
ground. 

In Siegman’s study, religiosity is de- 
fined as the extent to which the subject 
adheres to religious belief and observance. 
A modification of Goldsen’s questionnaire 
will be used as the measure of belief in 
God; a measure of church or synagogue 
attendance will be used as the chief in- 
dex of religious observance. Since norms 
for attendance at religious services vary 
with the particular faith, scores on the 
latter variable will be adjusted for the 
several denominational samples to permit 
comparable treatment of data. A scale of 
“extrinsic religiosity” will also be admin- 
istered to all subjects to assess religion- 
related behavior which is motivated by 
non-religious factors (e.g. the need to con- 
form). With the data supplied by these 
variables, Siegman will sort his subjects 
within each denominational sample into 
three religiosity groups and analyze group 
differences in child rearing values and 
practices. The three groups to be compared 
are: 

(1) Extrinsically religious—Subjects _ scoring 
high on both the religious belief (or ob- 
servance) scale and the extrinsic religiosity 
scale 

(2) Intrinsically religious—Subjects _ scoring 
high on the religious belief (or observance) 
scale and low on the extrinsic religiosity 


scale 


(3) Non-religious—Subjects scoring low on 


both the religious belief (or observance) 
scale and the extrinsic religiosity scale 
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For one of his dependent variables, Sieg- 
man will ask his subjects to rank for de- 
sirability the items in a list of children’s 
personality and behavioral traits; e.g. feel- 
ing bad when someone has done some- 
thing wrong; exercising self control. The 
subject will also be asked to rank the 
same items according to the degree in 
which they have tried to imbue their 
children with these traits. Finally, Sieg- 
man will elicit responses from his subjects 


relative to a number of child rearing prac- 
tices which have been found by other 
studies to influence personality develop- 
ment in children. Armed with these ob- 
servations, he hopes to be able to make 
clearer the nature of the relationship be- 
tween religiosity in parents and their child 
rearing values and techniques. 


Henry Borow 
University of Minnesota 
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Literature on Measurement of the Self Concept— 
A Sociologists Addendum 


Donald J. Strong and Daniel D. Feder, authors 
of “Measurement of the Self Concept: A Critique 
of the Literature” which appeared in this Journal, 
(1961, 8, 170-178) are to be commended on their 
timely article reviewing the literature concerning 
measurement techniques utilized in the study of 
the self as a generalized construct. Everyone 
recognizes that it is often impossible to survey, 
let alone report, every study accomplished on 
a given topic. However, I should like to call 
attention to a major portion of empirical research 
relevant to the task Strong and Feder set for 
themselves. 

A prominent stream of research which has 
empirically treated the self as a-primary construct, 
is that undertaken by Manford H. Kuhn, professor 
of sociology at The State University of Iowa, and 
his students. For about a decade Professor Kuhn 
has led graduate students into enthusiastic con- 
sideration of empirical measurement of the self. 

The Twenty Statements Test (TST), a technique 
for measuring the self as a generalized construct, 
has been one of Kuhn’s major contributions. In 
a book co-authored with C. Addison Hickman 
(1956), Kuhn spells out his theoretical position. 
He includes a description of the TST and also 
designates the place of the TST as a technique 
to aid in empirical validation of the ideas spawned 
in the “symbolic interaction” (Martindale, 1960, 
pp. 339-375) school of social psychology. Specific 
note should be made of the sections in the above 
book entitled “Self-Theory” (pp. 21-48) and “The 
measurement of self-attitudes” (pp. 242-253). 
Another recently published statement by Kuhn 
is “Self-Attitudes by Age, Sex and Professional 
Training” (1960). It should be noted that many 
papers by Kuhn, reporting research with the TST, 
have been read at national and regional sociologi- 
cal meetings, but still remain unpublished. 


The earliest published report of the TST ap- 
pears in a 1954 article which Kuhn co-authored 
with one of his students, T. S. McPartland (1954). 
McPartland has continued his use of the TST in 
dealing with psychiatric patient research popu- 
lations (1961). Tamotsu Shibutani has made a 
most recent theoretical statement in the symbolic 


interaction orientation (1961). Shibutani includes 
Kuhn among those cited as working with self- 
rating inventories (1961, p. 238). Shibutani also 
refers (p. 315) to a published TST study done 
by one of Kuhn’s students, Carl J. Couch (1958). 

Perhaps the focal point for recognition and a 
reasonable indication of the import of Professor 
Kuhn’s work, was the fact that at the 1958 
national meeting of the American Sociological 
Association a section meeting was devoted to 
“The Iowa Self-Studies.” 

For those who are interested in techniques 
for empirical study of the self, I offer this ad- 
dendum. I have a particular hope that channels 
of communication can be kept open and vibrant 
between those of us in the different social sciences 
even though each may have special viewpoints 
and literature to which he is responsible. 

Gilbert D. Nass 

Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Hospital 
School of Nursing 

Chicago, Illinois 
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A Note on Expectancy Ratios, Base Rates, and the SVIB 


Meehl and Rosen (1955) have pointed out that 
base rates, though essential to the interpretation 
of any validity data, are rarely reported in studies 
of test validity. They clearly show how in certain 


situations use of a “valid” test as a predictor can 
actually result in an increase in the number 
of wrong decisons made about individuals. This 
is particularly true when the distribution of the 
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criterion variable departs widely from a 50-50 
“have-have not” split in the population. 

The influence of the base rates is often subtle 
and in many cases imperceptible to the casual 
observer. Consider Strong’s follow-up study on his 
interest inventory (1955) as an example of particu- 
lar relevance to counselors. This particular study 
has been chosen as an illustration because of the 
widespread misunderstanding of one aspect of his 
data.1 

Strong, in summarizing his work, states; “In 
terms of expectancy ratios there are 3.6 chances 
to 1 that a man with an A rating will enter 
that specific occupation and 5.0 to 1 that a man 
with a C rating will not enter the occupation” 
(1955, p. 54). Or expressed in a slightly different 
manner: “If this is expressed in expectancy ratios, 
there are 78 to 22 chances that a man with an A 
rating will enter the occupation” (1955, pp. 41-42). 

These findings have been widely quoted, but 
usually without the modifying phrase “in terms of 
expectancy ratios.” And it is this failure to indi- 
cate that expectancy ratios are involved that has 
led to misinterpretations of Strong’s data. 

An expectancy ratio is a statement of the 
probability of certain outcomes under certain 
conditions and is nothing more than an actuarial 
prediction based on past experience. When com- 
paring expectancy ratios of two groups no prob- 
lems arise if the groups are of equal size but, as 
Strong clearly points out (1955, pp. 40-41), the 
expectancy ratio varies widely depending on the 
relative numbers in the two groups being com- 
pared. 

An example that Strong gives can clarify the 
problem. Of the follow-up sample of 662 men, 
61 became engineers and 601 did not. Of the 
engineers 36, or 59 per cent, had obtained an A 
rating on the Engineering key; of the non- 
engineers 73, or 12 percent, obtained an A rating 
on that key. Assuming equal-sized groups and 
dividing 59 by 12 Strong found that 4.9 times 
as many engineers as nonengineers had obtained 
an A rating on the Engineering key. Following a 
similar procedure with other occupational groups, 
Strong obtained the 8.6 to 1 ratio referred to 
above as the over-all best estimate. 

The common misconception is that the odds 
are 3.6 to 1 that anyone scoring an A on a 
particular key will probably enter that occupa- 
tion. Or, stated differently, that 78 out of every 
100 persons who score an A on a particular 
key will enter that occupation. This, of course, 
would be true only if the occupation constituted 
50 per cent of the population. 

Considering the data from another viewpoint 


1In a recent survey of 27 students enrolled in 
a guidance institute, all of whom had had a 
course in measurement for counselors, 21 students 
completely misinterpreted Strong’s data, 6 had 
an idea that the situation was more complex than 
indicated but couldn’t say how, and none could 
correctly interpret the findings! 
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only 33 per cent (36 out of 109) of those obtain- 
ing an A rating on the Engineering key became 
engineers. (Strong did this but rejected the pro- 
cedure in favor of expectancy ratios.) Using 
this approach it is clear that twice as many 
nonengineers as engineers obtained A ratings on. 
the Engineering key, ie., the majority of the 
people obtaining an A rating on the scale did not 
enter the profession. The exact proportion of 
people that enter any profession will, of course, 
vary with different occupations and different 
populations.2 

The above discussion does not in any way 
invalidate Strong’s data. Rather it suggests a 
caution to consider in interpreting his data. Many 
other factors also complicate the use and inter- 
pretation of this type of analysis, e.g., the analysis 
makes use of scores on single scales only? and 
not the profile patterns that are the usual basis 
for counseling, most people score in the A 
range on more than one scale, B+ scores are 
also considered significant in making occupational 
choices. 

The above discussion also points up a more 
general problem in interpreting research data— 
the demand for brevity and summarization. The 
misinterpretations resulted from reliance on brief 
summary statements of Strong’s findings and 
from use of secondary sources rather than compre- 
hension of the original study. But, as Aldous 
Huxley has suggested: “However elegant and 
memorable, brevity can never, in the nature of 
things, do justice to all facts of a complex 
situation Omission and simplification 
help us to understand—but help us, in many cases, 
to understand the wrong thing” (1960, p. vii). 


Fred G. Brown 
University of Missourt 
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3If the probability were actually .78 that a 
person scoring an A on a particular key would 
enter that occupation, then if he obtained A’s 
in two occupations the probability would be 
1.56 that he would enter one or the other 
occupation. This is clearly meaningless as prob- 
abilities over 1.00 can be obtained. 
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To the Editor: 
In his insightful and stimulating comments 
on our study (Counselor vs. Statistical Predictions 
of Job Satisfaction in Engineering, this Journal, 
1961, 8, 224-229), Arthur Brayfield inquired 
regarding several points of our study. This letter 
attempts to supply the desired information. 

(a) Brayfield is correct in guessing that the 
satisfaction referent is the job itself rather than 
the type of work. This is evident from the 
first part of the instructions to the subjects: 
“Please read each statement carefully. Then de- 
cide which of the numbered responses most close- 
ly expresses your feeling toward your job.” (The 
italics were in the original instructions.) 

(b) Scores on the job satisfaction blank (the 
criterion) had a possible and actual range from 
8 to 40. In Subsample A (the Kuder group) 
the mean was 28.3 and the standard deviation 
was 7.7. In Subsample B (the Strong group) 
the mean was 29.0 and the standard deviation 
was 7.8. 

(c) The distribution of counselor judgments, 
on a five-point scale with 1 meaning “very 
dissatisfied” and 5 meaning “very satisfied,” 
can best be expressed by giving the mean scores 
and standard deviations for each counselor for 
each of the two groups, as shown in the following 
table. sai 








Sample A Sample B 
Counselor Mean SD Mean SD 
1 8.80 82 8.58 84 
2 8.51 1.01 8.56 1.00 
8 8.25 1.05 2.95 1.05 
4 3.05 1.14 2.93 1.09 
5 8.00 1.04 251 95 
6 8.85 .97 8.51 1.02 





These data support Brayfield’s suggestions that 
the counselors’ predictions were closer to the 
middle and less restricted than might have been 
expected, considering the nature of the group 
for which they were making such predictions. 

(d) Scores on Group II and the Engineering 
scale were estimated on a five-point scale, rang- 
ing from zero to four. After estimation, Group II 
scores actually ranged from zero to three, with 
a mean of 1.26 and a standard deviation of .98. 
The Engineering scale scores ranged from zero 
to four, with a mean of 1.94 and a standard 
deviation of 1.08. 

The significant negative correlations (—.27 and 
—.34 between father’s occupation and the criterion 
seem to require clarification. The fact that they 
are negative is confusing and, in fact, we confess 
to some confusion on this same point early in 
our attempts to interpret the results. However, 
it may be noted in our paper that father’s oc- 
cupation was coded via DOT first-digits. Since 
this is the case, the higher level occupations 
‘were assigned a lower number and vice versa. 
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Consequently, the negative correlations mean that 
the subjects with fathers in high-level jobs were 
more satisfied as engineers than were subjects 
with fathers in low-level jobs. Since this is only 
one factor, however, we do not feel that this 
negates Brayfield’s over-all interpretation. 


In general, the comments by Dr. Brayfield have 
been very helpful to us in the research which we 
now have under way to extend this study. We 
commend the Journal’s editors for including the 
“Comment” device. 

Edwin C. Lewis 
Arthur C. MacKinney 
Iowa State University 


To the Editor: 


In the Spring issue of this Journal, Grater, Kell, 
and Morse in an article (The social service inter- 
est: roadblock and road to creativity) suggest that 
counselors have a high nurturant need as defined 
by Edwards in the Personal Preference Schedule, 
Pepinsky, in his comment on the article, asks “Are 
practicing: counselors indeed conforming and nur- 
turant,... <P 

While I cannot contribute to the answer to this 
question as regards practicing counselors, I do 
have some pertinent data on counselors in training. 
The EPPA was administered to 300 male and 111 
female rehabilitation counselor trainees in 20 col- 
leges and universities. It was anticipated that 
these students would score above average on the 
Nurturant scale, as well as on Intraception and 
perhaps Affiliation. 

The results were as anticipated for Intracep- 
tion; the mean score for the males was at the 
79th percentile and that for the females at the 
76th percentile of the college student norms. On 
Affiliation the males scored at the 64th percentile, 
and the females at the 52nd. On Nurturance, the 
scale of immediate relevance, the males scored at 
the 60th percentile, and the females at the 55th 
percentile. On Deference, perhaps in part a meas- 
ure of conformity, males scored at the 72nd per- 
centile and females at the 63rd percentile. 

There thus is perhaps some little support for the 
hypothesis proposed by Grater, Kell and Morse 
in the case of the males, but hardly for the 
females. : 

A hypothesis which might be more tenable 
than the blanket one proposed by these authors 
is that there are various kinds of counselars, or of 
students entering counseling. Inspection of the 
Strong Vocational Interest Blank profiles of some 


of the rehabilitation counseling students suggested . 


that some (the research minded?) showed high 
scores in Group I, while others (the nurturant 
minded?) had high scores in Group V. A student 
of the writer is engaged in the exploration of this 
hypothesis in a doctoral study. 


C. H. Patterson 
University of Illinois 
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Comments and Letters 


To the Editor: 

In his comment on my study (Client responses 
to counselors at different levels of experience, this 
Journal, 1961, 8, 217-223) Robinson wonders 
whether the data might not have been better 
processed by use of analysis of variance. The data 
in my report were simple frequency counts of 
responses to questionnaire items. A nonparametric 
test is required for such categorical data and 
chi square was the statistic of choice. 

Dr. Robinson’s comment on my use of chi square 
is also somewhat misleading when he states: “The 
data are handled as if the N is always in the 200’s 
but in fact comparisons are being made between 
three groups totaling 16 counselors” (p. 222). The 
categorical data are the number of instances that 
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responses fall into the various categories included 
in the tables. The value of the resulting chi square 
is evaluated in terms of the degrees of freedom of 
the contingency table. This is clearly indicated in 
the tables. The confusion may have occurred be- 
cause the tables were not as precisely labeled as 
they might have been. If the row headings are 
more fully labeled as: “Reports by clients of Ph.D. 
Counselors,” “Reports by Clients of Experienced 
Trainees,” etc., the use of over 200 cases in the 
tables would perhaps be clearer. 

Other comments by Dr. Robinson were more 
flattering and gratifying to the author. 


Austin E. Grigg 
University of Virginia 
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Journal Manuscripts to Require an Abstract 


Beginning with manuscripts submitted to this Journal in 1962, each manuscript will 
be accompanied by an abstract. This will be published at the beginning of the article 
and in many cases, but not necessarily all, will make it unnecessary to write a summary 
at the end of the article. 

The purpose of such abstracts is: (1) to provide the reader with an immediate idea 
of the scope of the article and (2) to provide for the earlier and more accurate publica- 
tion of abstracts in Psychological Abstracts and similar journals. All APA journals will 
require such abstracts. The instructions given below follow the wording used for APA 
journal writers. 

1. The abstract should be typed on a separate piece of paper and must not exceed 
15 lines of pica or 12 lines of elite type when the line width is about six inches. This 
amounts to 100 to 120 words. 

2. An abstract of a research paper should contain statements of (a) the problem, 
(b) the method, (c) the results, and (d) conclusions. Results are most important, and 
every abstract should contain at least the trend of results. It is also highly desirable to 
state the number and kind of Ss, the kind of research design and the significance levels 
of results. 

3. An abstract of a review or discussion article should state the topics covered and 
the central thesis (es), if any, of the article. 

4, Except possibly for the first sentence which might read “An experiment . . .” 
or “A review ...” all sentences should be complete sentences. Avoid telegraphese. Do 
not repeat information in the title. 

5. Do not use such phrases as, “The author concludes,” for it is assumed that 
statements in an abstract are those of the author. 

6. All cardinal numbers should be in arabic and not spelled out, even at the be- 
ginning of a sentence. 

7. A series of statements is designated by letters—e.g., “Conclusions are: (a)........ 
j= Ge acorns ” ete. 

8. Standard abbreviations should be freely used; others, judiciously and with care 
to be sure the meaning-is clear—e.g., after once referring to “the Saturday practice group 
(SPG),” later write merely SPG. 
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Journal of Counseling Psychology 
Vol. 8, No. 4, 1961 


Test Reviews 
Laurence E. Siegel and John O. Crites, Co-Editors 


The Neuroticism Scale Questionnaire 
(NSQ). Champaign, Ill: Institute for 
Personality and Ability Testing, 1961. 


In the conceptualization of a client’s over-all 
adjustment, it is often useful for the counselor 
to make three distinctions: First, what are the 
client’s typical modes of adjustment or adjustment 
mechanisms? In other words, what are his usual 
reaction patterns to self, others, and the envir- 
onmentP Second, what is the client’s general 
adjustment level? Is he in the so-called normal, 
maladjusted, or abnormal range of behavior? And, 
third, does he behave differently or is he more 
effective in certain areas of adjustment, e.g., 
marital, social, or vocational, than in others? To 
answer these questions the counselor needs fairly 
comprehensive information from both interviews 
and tests. One of the newer tests which purports 
to provide the counselor with data on each 
of these various aspects of a client’s adjustment, 
although it focuses more upon level than mode 
or area, is the Neuroticism Scale Questionnaire 
(NSQ). 

A brief (5 to 10 minutes) 40 item inventory 
developed from an analysis of over 4,000 items, 
the NSQ yields part scores on Tender-Minded- 
ness, Depression, Submissiveness, and Anxiety 
as well as a total Neuroticism score. The sub- 
scales, which were derived from factor analyses 
of item intercorrelations, are largely independent 
of each other, the highest r being .28 for Tender- 
Mindedness and Depression. The rationale for 
these sub-scales is that “neurotics do not differ 
from normals on one dimension only, as some 
have supposed, but on many personality di- 
mensions at once” (Manual, p. 4). The total 
NSQ score is computed because it reflects the 
over-all neurotic trend of “the statistically rela- 
tively rare person who happens to be high on 
all components at once” (Manual, p. 4). The 
logic here seems strained, however, since the 
concept of neuroticism is either multi-dimensional 
or it is not. If it is the former, then there 
is no justification for adding the part scores, 
which represent different kinds of behavior, to 
obtain a composite score, which expresses dif- 
ferent degrees of behavior. If it is the latter, 
then one scale is sufficient to measure neuroticism, 
not four scales. 

Actually, the validity data reported in the 
Manual on the four sub-scales of the NSQ sug- 
gest that “neuroticism” as measured by this 
inventory is essentially uni-dimensional. The only 


scale which consistently differentiates the clini- 
cally diagnosed groups of neurotics, psychotics, 
homosexuals, alcoholics, drug addicts, and psycho- 
paths used in the initial standardization of the 
NSQ is the Anxiety scale. The other scales pro- 
duce some group differences, but they appear prac- 
tically insignificant and fit no discernible pattern. 
Unfortunately, the test authors cite no data on 
the standard deviations of the groups, corre- 
lations between scale scores and group mem- 
bership, percentages of overlap between groups, 
misclassification rates (false positives and nega- 
tives), etc. Furthermore, they fail to substantiate 
their assertion that “NSQ scores discriminate 
not only between neurotics and normals, but 
also between varying degrees of slighter neurotic 
trend in persons usually classed as normal” 
(Manual, p. 4). Finally, they make inferences 
about the validity of the NSQ from data on 
scales with similar names in the 16 Personality 
Factor test which have different items! 


One reason for the low validity of the Tender- 
Mindedness, Depression, and Submissiveness 
scales as compared with the Anxiety scale is 
that they have extremely low reliabilities, even 
for personality measures. Their respective split- 
half coefficients, corrected by Spearman-Brown, 
are .55, .57, and .47, whereas the estimate 
for Anxiety is .70. The internal consistency 
coefficient for the total score, based upon the 
correlation between composites of halves of the 
sub-scales, is .67. The test authors remark that 
“Any attempt to augment this reliability by 
making items in the scale more homogeneous 
with each other and with the total scale (less 
different, as between components) would fly in 
the face of reality—the reality that neuroticism 
is not a single homogeneous thing” (Manual, p. 
11). Again, their reasoning reveals the incon- 
sistency between their assumption that “neuroti- 
cism” is a multi-dimensional concept and research 
evidence which indicates the contrary. 


There are other shortcomings of the NSQ, 
such as its complex scoring key, poorly described 
norm groups, and unfamiliar trait names, but 
its major drawbacks are conceptual and empirical. 
The Manual makes an unconvincing case for the 
multi-dimensional nature of neuroticism and pre- 
sents only minimal data on the reliability and 
validity of the NSQ. For the counselor’s use 
in the evaluation of a client’s adjustment, the 
NSQ appears to have little demonstrated value. 
The Anxiety scale may give a rough index of 
adjustment level, but what the other scales 
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measure with respect to modes of adjustment 
is unknown, and normative data on adjustment 
in different areas of life activity are not reported. 


The Sales Sentence Completion Blank. 
New Rochelle, N.Y.: Martin M. Bruce, 
Publisher, 1961. 

An area of assessment which is important to 
both the counselor and the personnel man is 
sales aptitude. A high percentage of high school 
and college students consider selling as a vocation 
and a goodly proportion of them actually enter 


the occupation upon graduation. Unfortunately, - 


as the reviews in the latest edition of Buro’s 
Mental Measurements Yearbook indicate, adequate 
tests of sales aptitude are scarce. Consequently, 
it is of interest to evaluate the usefulness of 
new sales tests, such as the Sales Sentence 
Completion Blank, when they appear on the 
market. 

The incomplete sentence type of item was used 
in this Blank to reduce the distortions in re- 
sponses often found in the traditional inventories 
and to provide a more objective scoring system 
than the projective techniques. The sentence 
stems, examples of which are “Salesman’s job 
in meeting competition is” and “The end of all 
good selling,” were developed primarily from 
interviews with a group of 82 life insurance 
salesmen from Philadelphia. There are 40 in- 
complete sentences in the Blank which were 
selected from 54 trial items because they seemed 
to elicit “sales-oriented responses.” The Manual 
outlines fairly detailed scoring principles, with 
sample completions, for obtaining an_ over-all 
“sales achievement” score. Provision is also made 
for scoring omissions, simple responses of fact 
or opinion, stereotyped answers, ambiguous com- 
pletions, multiple statements, and qualified re- 
sponses. No data are reported, however, on 
inter-scorer agreement in using the scoring 
principles. 

The incomplete sentence stems which resulted 
from the initial standardization are generally 
adequate and provocative, although some of them 
are too long and introduce overly complex 
thoughts. The major question which the early 
work with the Blank raises concerns the validity 
of the scoring system. The scoring principles 
were developed from comparing the responses 
of the most and the least successful salesmen 


John O. Crites 


in the original sample, each group numbering 
80 Ss. The criteria of success were (1) income 
and (2) the ratio of the number of personal 
contacts made by the salesmen to the number 
of policies sold. The high criterion group had 
an average income of $13,500, with an average 
experience in selling life insurance of nine years 
and two months, whereas the low criterion group 
had a mean salary of $5,000, with an average 
of only two years and six months selling experi- 
ence. Since income in life insurance sales _ is 
partly a function of the number of years in 
the occupation, due to the contribution of re- 
newals, experience and ability were confounded 
in the success criteria. The high and low sales- 
men should have been matched on number of 
years in the field. 

Less serious, but still notable shortcomings 
of the Blank’s development have to do with 
its reliability and norms. Although a test-retest 
reliability coefficient of .84 was obtained for 
a one-week period, the Ss were a very small 
(and presumably statistically unstable) group of 
80 college students of unknown characteristics 
(age, sex, college major, etc., were not specified). 
Norms are given for Auto Insurance Salesmen, 
Life Insurance Salesmen, Real Estate Salesmen, 
Electrical Parts Salesmen, and all groups com- 
bined, but the numbers in each are quite small, 
ranging from 83 to 64 for the occupational 
samples, with the general norms based upon 
179 cases. 

The Sales Sentence Completion Blank repre- 
sents a novel approach to the measurement of 
sales aptitude and has promise for further re- 
search, but at present it is not ready for practical 
use by counselors and personnel workers, Addi- 
tional study of its validity is badly needed, with 
particular emphasis upon its correlation with 
criteria of sales success in a sample which 
is homogeneous in years of selling experience. 
Also, the objectivity of the scoring system has 
not been established, and the stability of scores 
in sales samples has not been determined. Finally, 
since one of the reasons for using incomplete 
sentences was to reduce the social (or “selection”) 
response set, it seems important to gather some 
empirical evidence on how effectively this was 
done. 


John O. Crites 
University of Iowa 
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Book Reviews 
Co-editors: Donald E. Super and Irwin A. Berg 


Comments on Current Books and the Passing Scene 


Autumn again, the tall oak at the end of the 
garden has covered the green lawn with its brown 
mantle, winter will be here soon, and the new 
crop of books which has been accumulating on 
my desk during my summer in Japan and South 
Asia must be reviewed before the Winter issue of 
the Journal goes to press. There has been a great 
deal of publication; much as I should like to com- 
ment on the foreign scene as I saw it, or as Irv 
Berg saw it (judging by the postcards he mailed 
from Paris), I must refrain. 


Pupil Personnel and Guidance Services, by Wal- 
ter F. Johnson, Buford Stefflre, and Roy A. Edfelt 
(New York: McGraw Hill, 1961) is written for the 
basic course in guidance. It covers the broad 
field of elementary and secondary school guid- 
ance; it assumes no background in educational 
psychology or measurement; it slights certain 
aspects of personnel services (e.g., placement is 
mentioned as one of the five guidance services 
but no space is given to when, how, or for whom 
to do placement); its treatment is generally sound 
(e.g., the survey of tests is more a discussion of 
measurement than a catalogue of tests); and it is 
up-to-date (e.g., it makes use of recent publications 
on school psychologists, the NDEA, certification). 
The book should meet the needs of many “basic” 
courses. I am still moved to ask whether such 
courses are not misnamed, for they survey the 
field in a way which is primarily useful to teachers 
and administrators. I can see no. point, however, in 
doing things once-over-lightly for students who, 
as majors in a field, are going to study most of 
these things more thoroughly in specialized 
courses. When will the “Bases” be used as content 
for the “Basic” course? 

Junior High School Guidance, by Mauritz John- 
son, William E. Busacker, and Fred Q. Bowman 
(New York: Harper and Brothers, 1961), is the 
work of a professor of secondary education and 
of two guidance directors who are not afraid to 
use old sources when the old are good (e.g., p. 6, 
Charters’ work on curriculum), and who also know 
and make use of new work that is relevant (e.g., 
p. 174, the APA test standards). As is perhaps 
to be expected in collaborative work, the writing 
is uneven: at times it is vague and repetitious 
(e.g., pp. 15-16), at times platitudinous (e.g., 
p. 246, “coordination requires planning”), at times 
lacking in reference to relevant research (e.g., p. 


162, the statement that there is less reliance today 
on national commissions or state education de- 
partments, with no mention of substitutes in the 
form of the Fund for the Advancement of Educa- 
tion or James B. Conant). But the bibliographies 
at the end of each chapter, generally well an- 
notated, are up-to-date and well chosen. And 
there is a fine perspective on the historical evolu- 
tion of the junior high school, on its exploratory 
functions, and on its status today which have too 
often been missing in the recent literature. 

Perhaps a defect in the historical perspective 
is the failure to recognize the facts concerning 
homeroom guidance. It would be well to have 
facts, rather than opinion alone, but the authors 
describe the homeroom as a place in which the 
teacher has “sustained association with a group 
of pupils and is in a position to make their per- 
sonal problems one of his major concerns,” which 
strikes this reviewer as a throwback to ancient 
hopes long since dashed against the rocks of ten- 
minute periods and teacher preoccupation with 
subject matter. This fault is balanced by recogni- 
tion of the fact that counseling is a professional 
activity, requiring a trained staff. But when they 
deal with counseling methods, the authors show 
almost refreshing (were it not a bit distressing) 
lack of familiarity with segments of the literature 
(e.g., they refer to Williamson’s 1939 but not his 
1950 text, to Rogers but not to Bordin, Robin- 
son, or Tyler); perhaps they deal somewhat more 
realisticly with high school counseling as a result 
of some of the omissions, but less helpfully because 
of others. 

The table of contents reflects the good coverage 
of topics: the place of guidance in the junior high 
school, adjustment problems, orientation, home- 
room and classroom and activities, counseling, dis- 
cipline, exploration and self appraisal, testing, de- 
cisions, occupational information, exceptional chil- 
dren, coordination. Not the perfect book, as I have 
made clear, but a very useful one in the hands 
of an instructor who knows when and how to 
disagree or to supplement. And a refreshing and 
important emphasis on a stage which has generally 
been neglected, the early exploratory stage.1 


1And to be remembered is that the reviewer has 
recently been doing some intensive work on the 
junior high school age! Ed. 
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Student Personnel Work in Higher Education, 
by Kate Hevner Mueller (Boston; Houghton Miff- 
lin Co., 1961), looks at student personnel work 
“as an applied social science with its roots in 
psychology and sociology,” and incorporates the 
accumulated data, observations, and wisdom of 
a scholar and personnel worker who has observed 
and participated in many of the major develop- 
ments of student personnel work. The book is 
scholarly, sound, broad; it deals somewhat more 
adequately with the foundations of college per- 
sonnel work, the personnel services “basic to cam- 
pus life” (admissions, housing, faculty, physical 
health) and with services “for student growth” 
(activities, unions, government and _ publications, 
discipline, religion) than with services for “special 
groups” (some, like romance, come off well, but 
placement gets only two pages and mental health 
gets only two pages despite being “basic”). Mueller 
seems more interested in sociological and psycho- 
logical aspects than with programs and methods 
in certain areas. The reader who would like a 
good discussion of student mental health programs 
will find here a recognition of the fact that there 
are problems, but no help in considering the wis- 
dom or effectiveness of various types of mental 
health services; the reader interested in an up- 
to-date discussion of the role and function of 
jilacement on the college campus, and of how the 
placement officer may fulfill his role, also will 
find no help. But the foreign student gets a whole 
chapter, a desirable recognition of need for special 
attention. For the instructor of SPS courses, this 
is a basic and scholarly book, to be supplemented 
by other materials for “how-to-do-it” and for 
certain topics. 


Counseling: An Introduction, by Dugald S. Ar- 
buckle (Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 1961) should 
have a further subtitle: “a client-centered approach 
to persons under stress.” Arbuckle, like many 
before him, assumes that his kind of counseling 
is the only kind (is client-centrism the equivalent 
of ethnocentrism?), at least in so far as the use 
of the term counseling is concerned. This is not 
to question the right of an author to write from 
his own point of view, nor the desirability of 
writing books from the client-centered point of 
view: the viewpoint deserves exposition despite a 
certain amount of cultism (e.g., on page 223 “It 
would be unlikely that a client-centered counselor 
would write a book entitled Psychological Diag- 
nosis and Counseling in Schools, the name of one 
written by Stanley S. Marzolf” seems to settle that 
book and that author). The point is, titling and 
terminology could be more precise and communi- 
cate more adequately. 

One might ask, also, whether another book on 
client-centered counseling is called for at this time, 
with Rogers’ up-dated treatise just ten years old, 
Patterson’s recent text, and several others having 


Book Reviews 


intervened. Arbuckle relates his discussion to much 
of what is going on in the professional associations 
and in the field, is thus more situation-centered 
than is Rogers in his consideration of counseling, 
This professional reality orientation is shared, how- 
ever, by Patterson, and Patterson deals with his 
topic at somewhat greater depth. References are 
numerous only in certain parts of Arbuckle’s book 
(e.g., on counselor training), but are scarce in 
others (e.g., testing, where no references are used 
even to deny the relevance of tests). There are no 
references to Robinson, to Darley, to Rothney, nor 
to Froelich. 


The imbalances of the client-centered approach 
affect not only the treatment of testing (it is un- 
necessary) and the selection of references, but also 
the content discussed. It would seem from the 
index, that people do not suffer stress (that is 
who counseling is for) about vocations or work, 
about marriage or family, about sex or love (the 
only love indexed is Leonnore R.); anxiety (indexed) 
must exist in a vacuum, otherwise known as the 
client. Counseling is the same as psychotherapy 
(p. 145), and the two are not guidance; when 
there is stress the need is for therapy. Far be it 
from this reviewer to deny the importance of 
anxiety, or a place to client-centered treatment; 
but when therapy fails to admit the relevance of 
reality, and calls itself counseling to boot, someone 
should let the adrenalin flow a bit! 


The Counseling Relationship: A Casebook, by 
Arnold Buchheimer and Sara Carter Balogh (Chi- 
cago: Science Research Associates, 1961), is more 
than the subtitle implies, for it has chapters or- 
ganized according to topics, and there is sys- 
tematic, although brief, treatment of these topics 
leading up to and following the case material. 
Beginning a relationship, phases of the interview, 
inferring the self concept, the development of the 
self concept, and exercises for the counselor in 
training, indicate the nature of the coverage. 
Theory is related to case material, and method is 
not neglected—in fact, the chapter on inferring 
the self concept contains some very useful ma- 
terial on a method of interview analysis which 
Mathewson foreshadowed and which merits the 
attention of working counselors and of self-concept 
researchers. Buchheimer and Balogh distinguish 
between advisement (guidance to Arbuckle), coun- 
seling (which, as to Arbuckle, involves a problem 
and conflict), and psychotherapy (differentiated 
by these authors from counseling by easy move- 
ment from externalization to responsibility taking, 
confusion about goais rather than absence of goals, 
and ambivalence about self rather than highly 
negative self evaluation). The authors make clear 
from the beginning the limited focus of their 
endeavor, and the use of the term “relationship” 
in the title defines their field. They have done 
a scholarly and effective job, even to including 
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an up-to-date bibliography in their casebook 
(Wylie’s 1961 book mentioned below, and Miller’s 
Foundations of 1961, are there, as well as Raimy, 
Robinson, and Roe). A most useful supplement 
to texts in a course in counseling. 


Counseling in the Rehabilitation Process, edited 
by Abraham Jacobs, Jean Pierre Jordaan, and 
Salvatore DiMichael (New York: Teachers College 
Bureau of Publications, 1961) is a series of papers 
presented at an institute for experienced re- 
habilitation counselors at Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, begins with Paul Eiserer on “ap- 
proaches,” proceeds with a thoughtful paper by 
Leonard Diller on client relationships, and deals 
with resistance through Henry Kavkewitz. Ap- 
praisal, attitude change, coalition (you'll have to 
read Pepinsky’s paper to find out what that is), 
decision making, self-acceptance, multiple relation- 
ships, are dealt with by familiar names, and 
Jordaan sums up the institute. On the whole, a 
useful collection of papers in this burgeoning field. 


Group Counseling in Secondary Schools, by 
Clarence A. Mahler and Edson Caldwell (Chicago: 
Science Research Associates, 1961) is a small, 
popularly written, pamphlet which deals effec- 
tively with its topic in the strict sense of the 
terms. The first 21 pages are so popularly written 
(case and anecdotal material abounds) that a 
skimmer like this reviewer feels he has to plough 
through a lot before he can find out what the 
booklet is all about, and then the meat is hidden 
under the topic heading “Counseling for Conform- 
ity” (helping Johnny to find reading interesting 
surely is discouraging to Jimmy!). But once they 
take care of the low IQ’s, Mahler and Caldwell 
deal with issues and methods quite effectively. 
They define group counseling: it is a “social proc- 
ess that deals with the developmental problems 
and attitudes of youth in a secure setting.” Pre- 
sumably it could do the same with old folks, but 
this pamphlet is aimed at secondary schools. The 
place of group counseling in the guidance program, 
starting a group (preliminary work), skills needed, 
getting the group under way, and evaluating re- 
sults, are the topics. The bibliography is very 
brief, omitting authors from Bach to Hoppock and 
a bit heavy with Lifton (the Series editor), but 
includes some variety. 


Psychological Testing, by Anne Anastasi (New 
York: Macmillan, 1961, 2nd ed.) brings a solid 
basic textbook up-to-date, keeps Anastasi abreast 
with Cronbach (1960) and Thorndike and Hagen 
(1961). The four APA-defined types of validity 
are introduced, as are clinical versus statistical 
prediction, decision theory, social desirability, and 
new light on projective techniques (they still 
don’t look good); there is even a discussion of self 
concept and personal construct measurement (so 
brief and descriptive that it fails to evaluate and 
misses Wylie’s criticisms of adjective checklists, a 
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surprise in Anastasi). The book has, despite the 
occasional disappointing brevities inevitable in 
elementary textbooks, a great deal of useful cur- 
rent material in it, and will continue to serve the 
useful role it has for seven years served in basic 
measurement courses. (Incidentally, instructors of 
courses on the use of tests in counseling who have 
not yet seen Leo Goldman’s book by that title, 
reviewed in an earlier issue by Berg, should not 
fail to examine that well-conceived and well- 
executed text). 


Personality Assessment and Diagnosis: A Clini- 
cal and Experimental Technique, by Edward Ben- 
nett (New York: Ronald Press, 1961), must have 
found its title in the advertising department rather 
than in its author’s study. It might more ap- 
propriately have been called The Polydiagnostic 
Method of Personality Description, for it sets forth 
the framework, technique, and application of an 
adjective checklist procedure called polydiagnostic 
by the author. Subjects sequentially indicate ad- 
jectives which describe themselves least well, and 
these are analyzed to “map subjective feelings,” 
compared with biographical sketches, and used 
in a research design to describe patterns of con- 
temporary character. It is an interesting and prom- 
ising way of teasing the meaning out of self 
descriptions, a new companion for the Bills Index, 
Osgood’s Semantic Differential, Kelly’s Role Con- 
struct Repertory Test, Leary’s Interpersonal Check- 
list, and Gough’s Adjective Checklist. Recom- 
mended for those researching in this area. 

The Self Concept: A Review of the Literature, 
by Ruth C. Wylie (Lincoln: University of Nebraska 
Press, 1961), is a scholarly and yet curiously blind 
review of the research on self concept. Scholarly, 
because it covers a vast literature in a thorough, 
unbiased, insightful, way; blind, because it does 
not deal with research such as Bordin’s work on 
interest and self concept, Brophy’s study of Self, 
Role, and Satisfaction or Tyler’s investigation of 
aptitude, interest, and identity, does not index 
the terms vocation or occupation, and fails to take 
into account the considerable current interest in 
vocation as focus for self-concept development 
and implementation. It seems almost as though 
counseling psychologists know what personality 
and social psychologists are doing, but these other 
psychologists are blind to related work in a neigh- 
boring specialty. (It should be noted, however, 
that the recent article on the measurement of the 
self concept by Strong and Feder, in this Journal, 
omits the same material, as though counseling 
psychologists were too preoccupied looking at the 
neighbor’s backyard to see what is in their own). 
Despite the criticism of Wylie’s book, it is strong- 
ly recommended to any user of adjective check- 
lists or other self-concept measures: it is a must, 
and very sound so far as it goes. Wylie in par- 
ticular points out limitations in ACL’s which have 
too generally been neglected. 
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Report Writing in Psychology and Psychiatry, 
by Jack T. Huber (New York: Harper, 1961) deals 
with reports in clinical psychology and psychiatry, 
although the title suggests it might cover reports 
in counseling and in laboratory experiments (the 
former do get three pages of topical outlines and 
admonitions about writing in simple English and 
taking full advantage of the opportunity to know 
the criterion situation as one often can in execu- 
tive and sales evaluation). The topic is, as Huber 
states, a generally neglected one, but unfortunate- 
ly his treatment is sketchy and superficial, the 
style conversational and casual (e.g., “. . . I favor 
using an outline for formulating a case. I find 
that without an outline I feel at loose ends in 
making interpretive notes from the data, that I 
forget some areas which should be discussed, and 
that I personally do not like a written report 
without at least a few headings”). We need better 
reporting on reporting. 


Obiter dictum: “Vocational guidance 
changes its aspects when it comes to the campus 
and emerges as educational advising and place- 
ment, although it loses, or rather the student loses, 
in the transformation.” Mueller, p. x. 


Donald E. Super 
Teachers College, Columbia University 





Dugald S. Arbuckle. Counseling: An Intro- 
duction. Boston: Allyn & Bacon, 1961. 


This is an excellent book. However, this judg- 
ment should be recognized as being influenced by 
the fact that the reviewer has said many of the 
same things in his own writings. One always is 
impressed with those who agree with one. 

A stimulating characteristic of the book is the 
author’s willingness to take a stand on many of the 
problems and issues in counseling. His forthright- 
ness of expression is refreshing to read, and, in my 
opinion, is necessary in this field where there is 
so much qualifying and hesitant hedging. The 
flavor of the book may be seen in the following 
statements: “Much of what some counselors are 
doing they do simply because their education is at 
such a low level that they do not understand what 
they are supposed to do. Thus, they function in 
the general role of lackeys or sweep-up boys who 
do all the odds and ends about which neither the 
administration, the teachers, nor the janitors wish 
to be concerned . . . they talk and they talk and 
they talk; and they never listen, and they never 
understand, since they can hear nothing because 
of the noise of their own voices” (pp. 46-48). 
“There are too many school counselors particular- 
ly who will say that they are using methods which 
most of the leaders say are no good, but which 
are good enough for them, that they are com- 
fortable in using them and that therefore they are 
quite all right.” 
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While Arbuckle does not distinguish between 
counseling and psychotherapy, he does differen- 
tiate counseling and guidance. Guidance, though 
not specifically defined, is the relationship estab- 
lished with a “normal” person to assist him in mak- 
ing educational and occupational or vocational 
choices. The book is not concerned with guidance, 
Many will question this distinction, particularly 
the implication that there is no such thing as 
vocational counseling, but only vocational guid- 
ance. This position leads Arbuckle to accept the 
common, but to the reviewer mistaken, position 
that the client-centered counselor, if working with 
a client with a vocational problem, is reluctant to 
use tests; that it is desirable “for the client- 
centered counselor to remove himself from any 
phase of testing if at all possible” (p. 185). It also 
contributes to the too prevalent notion that voca- 
tional counseling is a lower level of function and 
that vocational counselors are second class coun- 
selors. 


Arbuckle faces many of the basic issues in coun- 
seling, including the philosophy and goals of coun- 
seling, counseling and values, ethical problems, 
counseling as a relationship or as techniques. He 
espouses the client-centered point of view, clarify- 
ing its implications for these and other issues, and 
correcting some of the misconceptions of client- 
centered counseling. He does not write as an out- 
sider, with the pretentiousness of objectivity which 
seems to be the fashion. He will thus be criticized 
by those who desire the appearance of objectivity. 
It seems to be high time that we realize that as 
we now agree that the counselor in counseling can- 
not avoid having a philosophy and values which 
he must recognize, accept and understand, 
so the counselor as teacher and writer has, and 
must have, a philosophy and values. In the nature 
of the case these are and must be held to as 
beliefs (some would dignify them by calling them 
assumptions) and are thus not objective but sub- 
jective. 


The reviewer would go even farther than Ar- 
buckle. Referring to a counselor’s interest in what 
distinguishes him from other (nonclient-centered) 
counselors, Arbuckle states: “Let us note that he 
does not talk in terms of being any better or any 
worse than any other counselor” (p. 144). But why 
not? If one really believes in his approach or 
method—and who does not—then he must feel 
it is better than others, or he would be practicing 
another method. All counselors, whether they pre- 
tend otherwise or not, believe their approach is 
best. Moreover, I think we must face up to the 
probability, if not fact, that all methods are not 
equal in effectiveness, nor do they all achieve the 
same, or equally desirable, goals. There are dif- 
ferences in kinds of results and degree and quality 
of results. These differences do make a differ- 
ence, and there should be no false modesty or fear 
of being unscientific or unobjective about ad- 
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mitting to the fact that one believes in one’s ap- 
proach and methods. Science will, of course, 
eventually decide the issue of the relative merits. 
Until it does, however, let us not be ashamed to 
stand up and be counted on whatever side we 
stand. 

This is not a criticism of Arbuckle’s book, how- 
ever. It is truly an introduction to counseling. Its 
suitability to the beginning or basic course in prin- 
ciples of counseling is enhanced by the many 
examples, cases, and excerpts from counseling in- 
terviews. Some may feel that the book is not suf- 
ficiently documented or does not bring in enough 
of the research literature. Other books can be used 
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for this purpose, however, and it is a question as 
to how much can or should be brought into an 
introduction without affecting its readability, and 
Arbuckle is, with a few exceptions, readable. 

It is unfortunate that the book is marred by a 
number of typographical errors. These are minor, 
however, and do not greatly interfere with the 
reading. There are also a few places where the 
writing is not clear, either from omission of a word 
or phrase, or from lack of editing, leading to a 
feeling that perhaps the book was rather hastily 
rushed to press. 

C. H. Patterson 
University of Illinois 
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